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RELIEF FOR THE FARMERS. 


VERYBODY concedes that the farmers of the 
country have grievances. As aclass they are 
perhaps given to complaints at all times, but the 
course of events in recent years has furnished suf- 
ficient reason for discontent. Tie prices of many 
farm products have fallen, and at the same time 
taxes have increased. 

The politicians, of course, have been ready with 
remedies. One set has told the farmers that their 
sufferings can be relieved by the easy device of 
passing a new tariff bill. Auotler set has assured 
them that their troubles would be ended by the 
enactment of a free-coinage law. Republicans and 
Bryanites alike have treated the grievances of the 
agricultural population as due solely to the course 
of legislation enacted at Washington, and to be 
removed only by other legislation at the national 
capital. 

Nothing could be more refreshing than to turn 
from these equally absurd positions of rival polli- 
ticians to a non-partisan exposition of a real griev- 

ance of the farmers, which they can themselves 
easily get rid of. Such an exposition is presented 
by Professor James H. Hys.op, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the Forum, as the result of his observa- 
tious and investigations in Ohio and Indiana last 
year. The visitor found the farmers complaining 
that prices for grain were low, while farm labor 
was as high as it had been in more prosperous 
times, and inclining to accept this as inevitable un- 
der the existing monetary standard. Indeed, they 
attributed their troubles in this respect altogether 
to the operation of causes outside their own envi- 
ronment. | 

Professor Hys.Lop, however, soon discovered 
that there was a real cause of complaint which 
nobody thought of. In these two States of the 
central West-the farmers have almost impercepti- 
bly encouraged pauperism to such an extent that 
poor men will not work for anything short of the 
highest pay, and that the taxes for poor relief have 
reached appalling proportions. Within ten years 
the number of people given out-door relief during 
the last month of summer in the capital county of 
Ohio rose from 1692 to 10,733, or about one-tenth 
of the whole population; and this period ended be- 
fore the panic of 1893, and the hard times which 
have followed it. Nor was this an exceptional 
case. In the whole State the number of people 
outside the infirmaries who received assistance 
grew from 8022 to 54,121 in the ten years between 
1881 and 1891. 7 

Taught thus during a period of prosperity that 
the State owed them a living, this class of people 
only grew more overbearing after the business de- 
pression set in. Last year there was a great corn 
crop in that part of the country, which created an 
unusual demand for labor, but the farmers could 
not afford to pay the high prices of previous years. 
In many cases they could not get anybody in their 
towns to work for them at anything less than the 
old rates of ‘‘ flush times,” and if outsiders offered 
their services on reduced terms, they were often 
intimidated by the home laborers, and left for fear 
of injury. The reason was that every resident 
knew that, no matter how lazy he was, he could 
get all that he needed from the county authorities 
simply by making application. It made no differ- 
ence if he went to the county commissioners after 
refusing an offer of work at good wages because 
he had at some time received higher pay; he was 
sure to receive food, fuel, and clothing at the ex- 
pense of the community while he shirked. _ 

This abuse of charity alone is enough to aecount 
for a large share of the suffering complained of 
by the farmers of Ohio and Indiana, for the East- 
ern inquirer found conditions in this regard much 

the same in the two States. No community can 
prosper which teaches the idle and shiftless that 
they are sure of a good living at the public ex- 
pense. Agriculture cannot thrive when the farm- 
ers who work must support a horde of other peo- 
ple who are quite as well able to labor, but are 
told by society that they need not unless they 
can get their own terms. No monetary standard 
will put the finances of a county on a solid basis 
when its authorities are ready to issue $5000 bonds 
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to pay a deficit caused by poor relief which never 
ought to have been granted. 

The. evil which Professor HysLop unearthed in 
Ohio and Indiana is not the only one from which 
the farmers suffer through their own fault. Dur- 
ing the campaign of last fall the fact was clearly 
demonstrated that certain counties in Minnesota 
were prosperous while others were in distress, and 
that the reason for the difference was the fact that 
one set still stuck to the raising of wheat alone, 
whjle the other had mastered the advantages of 
diversified agriculture. Plenty of cases were 
shown where farming communities in that State 
had not known the meaning of the expression 
‘‘hard times,” although in others the people were 
firmly convinced that prosperity would be impos- 
sible so long as the gold standard should be main- 
tained. 

The great misfortune of the nation is the fact 


- that the people have so long been taught that they 
‘depend .upon the government for everything. 


Whether it be a high tariff or the silver standard 
which is advocated as tle sure cure for all ills, the 
effect is the same. The citizen is led to believe 
that help is to be obtained only from Washington. 
The result is that the voter pays less and less at- 
tention to the government of his town and county 
and State, and the farmer ceases to realize the ne- 
cessity of improving his methods of agriculture. 
Abuses thrive under the very eyes of the people, 
but escape detection because the popular gaze is 
constantly directed toward the Capitol at Wash- 


ington. 


THE TARIFF BILLS AND FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

IN a recent speech at Philadelphia, ex-Secretary 
OLNEY emphasized the fdct that it is only by the 
legislation of Congress that foreign markets are 
closed to American products. His experience in 
diplomacy lends weight to what he said, for the 
tariff meusures of 1894 called out protests against 
the discriminating and burdensome duties con- 
tained m them. The protests of foreign govern- 
ments against the rates of the DINGLEY and Senate 
bills have been even stronger and more pointed, 
and unless some attention is paid to them, retalia- 
tory acts will be framed and enforced. 

So long as American products are exported upon 
their own merits, no foreigu market will refuse to 
receive them. For commerce is not conducted on 
sentiment, but on profit; and the object of the pur- 
chaser: is to obtain the largest quantity of high 
quality at the lowest cost to himself. The high 
quality of wheat, flour, provisions, tobacco, petro- 
leum, and cotton from the United States has cre- 
ated and maintained an immense export in the 
face of competition from like -products of other 
countries. Our trade-marks have been copied and 
our manufactures counterfeited, in the hope of 
shaking the deservedly high repute of our exports, 
The results have only reacted upon the forgers, 
and have had no influence upon the great streams 
of American commerce. International trade, when 
conducted on free and unrestricted lines, neéd fear 
no harm from so unintelligent methods of compe- 
tition. The intelligent merchant is able to detect 
the fraud. 

When Congress deliberately discriminates among 
the nations trading with the United States, aud 
seeks to impose penalty duties upon the products 
of some nations and to admit the products of oth- 
ers under lighter duties, the effects upon trade are 
mischievous. It is not possible to escape such du- 
ties, avd the foreign merchant, seeing his trade 
plecc under disadvantage, naturally appeals to 
his. vernment for protection. If a formal pro- 


test is of no avail, retaliatory measures are taken,. 
and laws placing American products under restric-. 
tions and even prohibition are enforced. As Con-. 


gress, in legislating against the foreign article, 
acted under pressure of some interest, and not in. 
behalf of the general public, the commercial inter- 
ests of the country suffer, and the innocent pro- 
duger is made to bear the cost. By imposing dis- 
crimitating duties on sugar from Europe, we in- 
vite the exclusion of our provisions and flour from 
Europe. By taxing wool, we open an opportunity 
for higher duties on our products brought into Ar- 
gentina. How general those measures of retalia- 
tion may become is shown by the fact that only 
two great commercial powers have not protested 
forme@fly against the pending tariff bills—England 
and Russia. 

Extreme protection only aggravates this ten- 
dency to antagonize foreign countries, and to close 
foreign markets to our products. With every step 
towards higher duties the protests have been more 
general and emphatic. high duties mean re- 
striction on trade, and restriction based upon a 
reason that will not bear examination—the wish 
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to favor some private enterprise at public expense. 
The advantage to the favored interest obtained by 
such legislation is very smal] when compared wit) 
the injury inflicted upon our export trude, and 
with each year’s commerce the sphere of possible 
injury becomes greater. $870,000,000 in mer- 
chandise was exported in 1896; more than three- 
fourths of this great trade can be put at a serious 
disadvantage in foreign markets by even moderate 
duties discriminating against American products. 
For the margin of successful competition is smal], 
and is easily wiped out in the face of the increasing 
number of competitors. Congress, in pursuing the 
small gain to be secured through extreme protec- 
tion, will inevitably inflict a great loss on far more 
profitable branches of production. 


THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH. 


‘Tux Commonwealth of Australia is the some- 
what clumsy title decided upon by the Federal 
Convention of the Australian Colonies as, on the 
wholé, the most suitable for the proposed federa- 
tion-of the states now occupying the island-conti- 
nent of the South Pacific. The United States of 
Australia and the Dominion of Australia were the 
two other titles proposed and abandoned—the first, 
apparently, because it savored too much of an in- 
dependent nationality, and the second because the 
name @f Dominion had already been assumed by 
Canada, with whose form of federation the Austra- 
lian ¢éhvention had but little sympathy. There 
is not, it may be, very much in a name, and yet 
the:discussion of the title for the proposed federa- 
tion of Australia was not without significance. As 
we: fully expected, it has proved that the ideas of 
Australian statesmen are in many respects more ad- 
vaucéd than were those of Canada at the time the 
Dominion was constituted, and that while there is 
no present want of loyalty to the British Empire, 
there is a distinct recognition of the fact that the 
constitution of an Australian federation may be a 
first step towards the realization of a fuller and 
moré individual national life. 

The proposed constitution is one which, vith the 
single exception of the reservation of the right of 
the British Government to appoint a governor- 
general from time to time, would answer all the 


purposes of a separate national government for 


Australia. 

It makes provision for two Houses of a fed- 
eral legislature—a Senate to represent the states, 
with six members for each colony, elected by man- 
hood suffrage of the inhabitants voting as a single 
electorate, and a second chamber to be elected on 
a basis of population, one member for every fifty 
thousand inhabitants. It specifies that the con- 
trol of all customs taxation shall vest in the fed- 
eral parliament, together with the control of the 
military forces of the Commonwealth, of the laws 
relating to marriage and inheritance, to light- 


houses and merchant shipping, to the admission 


and.- naturalization: of aliens, to the control of 
banking and of the mints, and to the postal and 
telegtaph systems of the continent. On the other 
hand, it proposes to safeguard the separate states 
in the possession of all powers of self-government 
not expressly handed over to the federal power; 
it provides that their boundaries may not be al- 


_ tered, nor their free control and disposition of their 
lands interfered with ; that their exclusive rights 


of land and of direct taxation shall not be in- 
fringed ; and that their great public works—the 
railroads of the country—shall remain under the 
control of the state parliaments, subject only to 
the provisos that they shall be at all times avail- 
able for the transport of troops or munitions of 
war on the requisition of the federal authorities, 
and that they shall not be used for any purposes 
of a differential tariff discriminating between the 
Ppbanitents of the different states, 

* These, and the constitution of 4, federal supreme 
‘burt which shall have sole cognizance of all fed- 
éral questions, and shall also act as a final court of 
appeal from the courts of the different, states, are 
the main features of the constitution framed by 
the convention ; and it must be added -that tlie 
work seems to have been performed with states- 
manlike calmness and a wide knowledge of the 
experience of other federations, as well as with a 
commendable spirit of fairness and mutual conces- 
sion On the part of the representatives of the larger 
and smaller colonies. It remains to be seen how 
far the same qualities will be found to extend ‘to 
the mass of the people in the. separate communi- 
ties, to whose judgment the proposed constitution 
has yet to be submitted. There are not wanting 
signs that considerable opposition will arise in 
some of these, which may even now serve to show 
that the time for the consolidation of the colonies 
of Australia into a strong federation has not yet 
arrived. 
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MUNICIPAL BATHS. 


OnE of the conditions precedent to the miiuten- 
ance of good government in the city. of New York 
(all boroughs included), or any other city,is that 
the people who live in that city should know what 
returns they are entitled to expect for the taxes or 
rents that they pay. The disposition is always 
strong to consider that whatever is is right, or if 
not actually right, as nearly right as could be 
expected. When the streets were dirty in New 
York it was supposed’ that there was no help 
for it; but it seems there was help for it, for 
now the streets are clean. It is one of the in- 
tentions of the Citizens’ Union to secure for the 
people of New York the advantages and com- 
forts to which they seem to be entitled, and one 
of its first steps is to circulate information: about 
the value and reasonableness of some of the in- 
novations it calls for. One clause in its recent 
**declaration” reads, ‘‘ We demand that” baths 
and lavatories adequate to the public need’ shall 
be established.” In support and explanation of 
this demand it has issued ‘‘ Pamphlét No. 1,"swhich 
sets forth the existing scarcity of public baths and 
lavatories in New York, the pressing need of 
them, and the provision that other and older 
or better regulated cities have made for their 
people in this particular. The pamphlet points 
out the extreme density of population in maby dis- 
tricts in New York, quotes from the reporf of the 
Tenement-House Commission of 1894 anent the use- 
fulness of baths to preserve health and prevent and 
cure disease, tells what provision has been made for 
public cleanliness in Loudon, Liverpool, Stuttgart, 
Hamburg, and other European cities, and gives 
pictures of some of their municipal bath-houses. It 
also tells what has been done already towards tle 
building of baths in New York, and what pfospect 
there is that this need will be supplied. The Union 
wants baths where not only people who have no 
possible chance to bathe at home may wash.them- 
selves, but where women may carry tle clothes of 
their households, and do their family washing in a 
convenient laundry properly equipped, instead of 
under difficulties in a tenement-house room. New 
York has, as yet, no municipal public baths except 
the swimming-baths on the river-front. It expects 
to have one soon, however, at the corner of Suf- 
folk and Division streets. The land for it has been 
condemned, $200,000 has been set aside for. its con- 


struction, and the plans for it have been:approved 


by the Commissioner of Public Works. 


THE MODERN “GRADUATE.” 


HUMILIATING indeed is the entrance upon “ real 
life” of the modern graduate compared with the 
prestige attending that of his forerunners. By 
modern notions his ‘‘ sheepskin ” is a diploma of dis- 
qualification; acertificate that its possessor knows 
nothing of what alene is worth knowing—practical 
affairs—and must begin their acquisition by forget- 
ting all that he has hitherto willingly (or un willing- 
ly) acquired during four years at college. The three 
**Jearned professions,” like tlie ‘‘three R’s,” have 
lost their old-time distinction—they are only other 
ways of ‘‘ getting a living.’ 

Of a truth this is brought home.to the graduate 
by the changed character of the very Commence- 
ment which ushers (or ‘‘ hustles”) him out of the 
gates of Alma Mater. His part in it is only a 
minor one at best, an ostensible occasion, indeed, 
for observing the day, but actually an opportunity 
for the elevation of others aj-his expense. . Com- 
mencement is still a day of *‘ graduates,” but of 
graduates of quite another sort—the real graduates, 
those old fellows who 1.0w déminate the campus, 
and hold a feast called the ‘‘ alumni dinner ”—the 
appropriate climax of the whole affair. In short, 
the coming graduate’ is almost crowded off what 
is left to him ofthe ‘‘ Commencement stage.” 

O tempora! O mores! What a strange evolu- 
tion it is when. one: recalls thé ancient. glories of 
that day-of days, the original New England Com- 
mencement. Tothat, as EDWARD.QUINCY recounts 
in the Harvard Book, every town in the Common- 
wealtl+ sent its clergyman and ‘! chief inhabitant.” 
Then it*was that the Old» Meetipg-House was gor- 
géous” with gold‘ lace and silver-hilted rapiers, 
with embroidered waistcoats arid gowns of brocade; 
that the belle of the period has been known to sit 
up in one chair‘all-the night*before, her hair hav- 
ing been dressed that-evening by the only coiffeur 
of the town (so great-was' the’demand for him), 
that the triumph of his art ‘might not be marred ; 
that the crowning attraction might be—as.at-Yale’s 
splendid Commencemént” in 1781, at the glegeof 
the Revolutionary war—~an_ oration -on 
Learning by the president (Dr. STILEs) edifyingly 
delivered in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic; - that 
the graduating ‘‘ scholar” might discuss some such 
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subject as ‘ The Effects of Science in Diminishing 
the Empire of the Imagination”; that the pro- 
gramme was often diversified with anthems, de- 
bates, and ‘‘dialogues,”’ these last being what we 
should call plays of a historical character, as, for 
example, ‘‘The Norman Conquest”; that the col- 
lege authorities passed statute after statute to sup- 
press unseemly noise and drunkenness, as well as 
undue extravagance of dress and entertainment; 
that throngs of every sort invaded the college town, 
whose streets were lined with booths as at a fair; 
that the very date was popularly used to reckon by, 
as we use Christmas or Fourth of July. 

Commencement day was then an event, and its 
graduate a personage. The name alone remains 
to tell the tale. Modern college life, in the range 
of its opportunities and the diversity of its interests, 
as, graduating itself from a past of tradition, it is 
becoming slowly adapted to the demands of the 
present and the pressure of numbers, means more 
and means less—more in equipment for conditions 
as they are, but less, infinitely less, in prestige 
measured by conditidns as they were. 


ARMED OR UNARMED PEACE. 


_ THE address recently delivered before the Naval 
War College at Newport by our new Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
has deservedly attracted much attention. It was 
a very eloquent and forcible defence of the propo- 
sition that this republic must have a great navy in 
order to be well prepared for war, and that being 
well prepared for war is the surest means of pre- 
serving peace. The huilding of a big navy was 
thus presented to us as essentially a peace measure. 

Had this plea for the preservation of peace by 
the constructién of a large number of war-ships 


come from a member of the Peace Society, or from: 


any oneelse Known ag an earnest advocate of the 
peaceable settlement of international disputes, it 
would stand on firmer ground than it does coming 
fron) Mr. RoosEvVELT. This is said in the kindest 
spirit, and without the slightest desire to disparage 

is character or tlhe eminent services he has in vari- 
ous ways rendered to the public. The fact is that 
Mr. RoosEVELT has always with perfect frankness 


- confessed himself to be what is éurrently called a 
‘Jingo. But he stands foremost among the sincere 


and lionest men of that class. .He is not one of 
those who would urge his:country into a war, and 
then try to get a contract Of some cheap popularity 
by talking or writing bloody patriotism while others 
had to do the fighting. “He would be prompt to 
seek the post of danger for himself. | The story is 
- told of him that some years ago, when there. seem- 
ed to be a prospect of a conflict with Chile, Mr. 
ROOSEVELT wrote to the War Department asking 
for himself the privilege of being the first volunteer 
for active service. And it is probably doing him 
no injustice to say that when the Chilian trouble 
was amicably composed, he may have been a little 
disappointed by being thus deprived of the chance 
of fighting for his country. Aside from his patri- 
otic impulses, Mr. ROOSEVELT is essentially a fight- 
ing man by temperament. Nobody relishes the 
‘joy of the conflict” with greater zest than he 
does; and it is therefore not surprising that a 
peace argument should have been an awkward 
and somewhat bewildering task to him. 

Every attentive reader-of. Mr. ROOSEVELT'’S ora- 
tion will be struck by the bellicose fervor prevad- 
ing it. It is really a panegyric on:war. With 
almost poetic-enthusiasm he describes how war 
arouses noble ‘emotions, stimulates patriotism, 
brings forth heroic examples, and how ‘“‘no tri- 
umph of peace is quite’ so’ great-as the supreme 
triumphs of war.” To besure, he as also a word of 
recognition for the merits of: peace, -but it is rather 
of the conventional and’ perfunctory kind. Peace 
must be quite honorable to be entitled to respect, 


and Mr. RoosEVELT seems to think that we must* 
look sharp or peace will be as likely as not to”™ 


_beeome dishonorable and craven without our 
knowing it. On the whole he is inclined to believe 
that a long peace will have a tendency to make 
a, people effeminate and unpatriotic, and that it 
will require an oceasional spell of blood-letting 
and devastation to restore or keep up the neces- 
sary vigor, manliness, elevation of sentiment, and 


'y patriotic devotion. . Mr. ROOSEVELT in his comba- 


tive ‘ardor has probably not noticed the logical 
quandary into which he has reasoned himself. It 
is this:teaccording to him a long peace has a ten- 
dency to»make a people effeminate and unpatriot- 
_ic, while-war will invigorate:a people and inspire 
- patriotism. But he argues: also: that: the building 
of a great fleet of war-ships will be a means not to 
bring on- war, but to preserve Ergo, the 
building of a great war fitet will effect that which 


promotes effeminacy and languishing patriotism. 
Mr. Rooskv& tT, according to his own theory, will 
hardly accept this result as satisfactory to himself. 
His argument in favor of a big war fleet as an in- 
strumentality of peace comes thus to an untimely 
end. 

In truth those among us who are really in favor 
of peaceable methods of adjusting international 
differences are not in favor of building a great war 
fleet, while almost all the zealous advocates of a 
great war fleet belong to the Jingo class, many of 
whom are not nearly as honest and unselfish as 
Mr. ROOSEVELT is, and would hesitate little to drive 
their country into a war with some foreign power 
or another without necessity. 

The reason why the true friends of peace are 
opposed to the building of a big navy is a very 
simple one. We do not need such a navy for the 
maintenance of peace between the United States 
and foreign nations. Since the war of 1812, 
when this republic was so small and feeble that 
other powers thouglit they could kick and cuff 
it with impunity, we have not had another for- 
eign war save that with Mexico, which was a war 
of aggression and conquest on our part. With that 
exception we have lived at peace with the world. 
During that long period we never had a navy 
worth speaking of in comparison with those of the 
great naval powers, except during our civil war, 
when we had our hands full at home. And yet, 


in spite of our having no navy, our rights were re- | 
spected and our interests never lacked protection; 


and whenever we had any just cause of complaint 
we never found it difficult to obtain our dues by 
peaceable methods. In fact, we have been per- 
mitted to do some things which would not have 
been tolerated if done by other nations. Why? 
Not because the great powers are particularly fond 
of us, but because there is not one of them that 
can venture upon a serious quarrel with us with- 
out exposing itself to the gravest peril in its rela- 
tions with other powers that might take advantage 
of its embarrassments. The very first axiom in 
the catechism of British statesmanship is that 
peace must be kept with the United States. And 
the reasons which make this self-evident to 
every British statesman have the same force with 
the other great powers too. They may sometimes 
growl: at us or try to gain a little diplomatic ad- 
vantage of us, but every one of them will -go to 
the utmost verge of concession to avoid a serious 
embroilment with us. The Jingo talk we hear so 
often about the dangers threatening us, and of the 
encroachments and insults we may expect at the 
hands of European powers, is therefore the veriest 
balderdash. Not one of those powers will venture 
to invade any rights or to deny any just claims of 
ours to the extent of risking a warlike conflict with 


‘this republic, although we are unarmed. We can 


have no war with them unless we-want war, and 
drive them into it by making it to them a matter 
of plain self-respect. 

Thus we do not need a big war fleet to preserve 
the peace or to protect our dignity or our just rights 


or interests. Those objects are accomplished by our 


geographical position, by the well-known abundance 
of our resources, and by the ever-vigilan} jealousies 
of other powers among themselves, There is not 
the slightest reason for thinking, if we follow a ra- 
tional and decent policy toward other nations, that 
in this respect the future will differ from the past. 
The American people are enjoying the inestimable 
privilege of being secure without being obliged to 
burden themselves with costly military and naval 
establishments. This privilege is the envy of all 
nations that groan under the load of arms which an 
abhorred necessity forces upon them. Are we so 
utterly lost to good sense as wantonly to throw 
away this priceless privilege, and to take that. abom- 
inable load upon our backs without any such ne- 
cessity? That we should have a smart little navy 
enabling us to do our share of police daty on the 
seas’ nobody will deny. In this respect the new 
navy we have wi!l very nearly meet all reasonable 
requirements, and its quality in officers, men, and 
equipment may well be a matter of national solici- 
tude and pride. But are we to spend unjold hun- 
dreds of millions in building one of the great war 
fleets of the world, which, as experienee,ghows, will 
be antiquated almost as soon as finished, without 
being obliged to do so? Are we to tax our already 
heavily taxed people for this purpose—not to pre- 
serve the peace, for that requires no big fleet—but 
to bring on a danger of wanton war by exciting a 
desire to use the costly new armaments before they 
are superseded by newer ones? It is amazing how 
eager some otherwise sensible Americans are to 
strip their country, without any necessity, of one 
of its proudest and most beneficent distinctions— 
an exceptional blessing which we cannot be too 
thankful for—that of enjoying an unarmed peace. 
CaRL SCHURZ. 
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PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S VISIT TO THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION.—Drawn BY W. A. Rooers. 
(Sex “Tas Bosy Woatp,” Pacs 607.) 


1. The Daylight Fireworks. | 2. The Illumination of the Rialto at Night. : 
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eome real straight 


- and saw Ozias Lamb. “Ye 


- gion, started for the door. 
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| JEROME—A POOR MAN? = 


BY MARY E. WILKINS, 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘JANE FIELD,” ‘‘ MADELON,” ETC. 


OLONEL LAMSON’S will divided sixty-five 
thousand dollars among five legatees—ten thou- 
sand was given to John Jennings, five thousand 
to Eliphalet Means, five thousand to Eben Mer- 

ritt, twenty thousand to Lucina Merritt, and twenty-five 
thousand to Jerome Edwards. 

Upham was not astonished by the first four bequests; 
the last almost struck itdumb, ‘‘ What in creation did 
he leave twenty-five thousand dollars to that feller for? 
He wa'n’t nothin’ to him,” Simon Bassett stammered, when 
he first heard the news, on Tuesday night, in Robinsou’s 
— His face was pale and gaping, and folk stared at 

m. 

Suddenly a man cried out: ‘‘ By gosh! J’rome promised 
to give the hull on’t away! Don’t ye remember?” 

** That’s so,” cried another; ‘‘an’ Doctor Prescott an’ 
Buasseit have got to hand out ten thousand apiece if he 
does. Fork over, Simon.” 

‘*Guess ye'll wait till 
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haughty flourishes of a cane, or riding in his own car- 
riage.. He saw himself in a new house, than 
Doctor Prescott’s; he saw his parlor more richly fur- 
ished ; Ais wife, Aés mother and sister, more finely attired 
any women in the village; Ais father throned like a 
king in the late sunshine of life. Jerome had usually 
sound financial judgment and conservative estimate of the 
value of money, but now he thought of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars as almost unlimited wealth. 

That night, after he had the news from La 
Means, he could not sleep until nearly morning. e 
lay awake, spending, mentally, principal and interest of 
his little fortune over and over, and , besides 
that, much of the singleness and unselfishness of his own 


However, after an hour or two of sleep, which seemed 
to turn, as sleep sometimes will, the erratic currents of 
his mind back into the old channels, from which it had 


doomsday afore J'rome 
sticks to his part on't,” 
said Bassett, with a sneer ; 


but his lips were white. 
**No, won't; no, I 
won't,” responded the . 


man, hilariously. ‘‘ Je- 
rome’s goin’ to do it; Jake 
here says he heard so; a 
winked at the others, who 
closed around, grinning 
maliciously. 

Bassett broke through 
them with an oath, a 
made for the door. “It’s 
a damued lie, I tell ye!” 
he shouted, hoarsely; ‘‘an’ Tish 
if J’rome’s sech a 
d—— fool, I'll see ye all to Hi Ih 
h——, and him too, afore HI 
I pay a dollar on’t.” 


J 
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hen the door had 
slammed behind him, the 
men looked at one anoth- 
er curiously. - ‘‘ You don’t 
s’pose J’rome will do it,” 
one said, meditatively. 
**He’ll do it when the 
river runs up hill an’ crows 
are white,” answered an- 
other, with a hard laugh. 
**T dun’no’,” said an- 
other,doubtfully. “J'rome 
Edwards ’s always been 
next-door neighbor to a 
fool, am’ there's vo countin’ 
on what a fool ‘Il do!’ 
**8’pose you'd calculate 
on comin’ in for some of 
the fool’s money if he 
should give it up,” re- 
marked a dry and unex- 
pected voice at his elbow. 
The man looked around 


don’t think he'll do it, do 
ye?” he cried, 

got nothin’ to 
say,” replied Ozias. ‘‘I 
s’pose when a fool does 
part with his money, 
there’s always wise men 
*nough to take it.” 

John Upham, who, with 
some meagre little pur- 
chases in hand, had been 
listening to the discus- 


When he had opened it, 
he turned and faced them. 
‘“*T’ll tell ye one thing, all 
e,” he said, ‘‘an’ that 
do it.” 

There was a clamor of 
astonishment. How d'ye 
know it? Did he tell ye 
so?” they shouted. 

“ Wait an’ see,” return- 
ed John Upham, and went 


out. 

Plodding along his 
homeward , & man 
passed him. at a rapid 
stride. John Upham started. .‘‘ Hullo, J’rome!” he called, 
but getting no response, thought he had been mistaken. 

However, the man was Jerome, but the tumult of his 
soul almost deafened him to voices of the flesh. ‘He was, 
for the time, out of the plane of purel 
on one. of the spirit, full of unutterable groanings and 
strivings. 

When Jerome had received the news of his legacy, he 
had felt, for the first time in his whole life, the joy of sud- 
den acquisition and possession. ‘His head reeled with it; 
he was, in a sense, intoxicated. ‘‘Am I rich? J—J?” 
he asked himself. 
tion of possession seemed to float within his reach on this 
golden. tide of wealth. 

He would have been more than man had not this first 

p of the divining-rod of the pleasures of earth filled 


1im with the lust of them. Even his love for Lucina and : 


his. parents and. sister seeme:i for:a while subverted 


- that love for himself, to which the chance of its 


_ cation gave rise. ' Vanities which’ he had never 
within his nature, and petty emulations, rose thick, -like a 
crop of weeds-on a rich soil. 


~ 


Ie 


He saw himself-in broad- 
cloth.and fine linen, with a great festoan of gold chain on 
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physical sounds, . 
memory 
stairs with a 


Pleasures hitherto out of his imagina- . 


his breast and a gold watch in pocket, walking with. 
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Still another inquired, meaningly, with a sly wink at bis 
comrades, how much money he was going to allow for 
home missions; and another, when he was going to. Bos- 
ton to buy his gold watch and chain. Until he went home 
at night he was haunted by the doubtful attention of the 
idle portion, just now large, of the village population. 

It was too early for panes. and quite recently the 
supply of work from the Dale shoe-dealer had been scanty. 
People were at a loss to account for it, as the business 
had increased during the last two years, and many Upham 
men had been employed. Lately there hac been a rumor 
as to the cause, but few had given it credence. 

This afternoon, however, it was confirmed. Just before 
dark, a man, breathless, as if he had been running, joined 
the knot of loafers. “‘ Well,” he said, panting; ‘‘ I've found 
out why the shoes have been so scarce.” ; 

The others stared at him inquiringly. __. 

“That—durned varmint over to Dale, he’s bought the 
old meetin’- house, an’— 
sent down to Boston fer 
—some machines, an’—he’s 

oin’ to have a factory. 

here’s no more hand- 
work to be dove; that’s 
the reason he’s been holc- 
in’ it back.” 

“How'd ye find it out? 
Who told ye?” asked one 
and another, scowling. 

“Saw ’em with my own 
eyes unloadin’ of the new 
machines at the railroad, 
an’ saw the gang of men 
he’s got to work ‘em hang- 
in’ round his store. It’s 
the railroad that’s done it. 
It’s made freight to Bos- 
ton cheap enough so’s he 
can make it pay. Robin- 
son’s goin’ to give up shoes 
here. I had it straight. 
He don’t Want to compete 
with machine - work, and 
he don’t want to put in 
machines himself. It was. 
an unlucky day for Up- 
ham when that railroad 
went through Dale.” 

‘*Curse the railroad, an’ 
curse al) the new ideas 
that take the bread out of 

r men’s mouths to give 
t to the rich!” said a bit- 
ter voice, and there was 
a boarse amen from the 


crowd. 
“Td give ten years o 

my life if I could raise 
enough money, or if a few. 
of us together conld raise 
factory in Upham, cried 
a man, fiercely. ‘'Then 


we'd see whether it was 
brains as good as other 
men’s that were lacking.” 
The man, who had not 
been there long, was quite 
young, not much older 
than Jerome, and had a 
keen, thin face, with ner- 
vous red spots coming and 
oing in his cheeks, and 
ery, deep-set eyes. He 
had the reputation of be- 
ing very smart and ener- 
getic, and having consid- 
era self-taught book- 
knowledge. e had a 
wife and two. babies, and 
was, ifthe truth were told, 
staying away from home 
that. day that his wife, 
who was a delicate, anx- 
ious young thing, might 
think he was at work. He 
had eaten nothing since 
morning. 
*“We shouldn’t- be no 


““‘PLL TELL YE ON& THING, ALL OF YE,’ HE SAID, ‘AN’ THAT IS, HE’LL PO IT.’” 


been forced by this earthquake stress of life, he experi-- 
enced a complete revulsion. 


He remembered—what he had either forgotten or ig- 
nored—the scene in the store, his vow, the drawing up of 
the document which registered it. He awoke into this 
as into a chilling atmosphere, and went down 
grave face. He met his mother’s and sister's 
almost hysterical delight, which had not abated over- 
night, his father’s childlike wonder and admiration, sober- 
ly; as soon as he could; he got away to his work, which- 
was still in: the wood where his mill had stood. Cheese- 
man had gone home, still Jerome was not alone much of 
the time. People came to congratulate him, also out of - 


. curiosity. The little village was wild over the legacy 


and the document concerning its division among the poor. 
There were two distinct factions, ofe upholding the 
belief that Jerome would remain true to his promise, the 


other full of scoffing and scorn at the insanity of it. Both 
ched the 


factions invaded Jerome, and, while neither 
matter directly, strove by indirect and sly methods to as- 


certain his mind. 


‘*8’pose ye'll quit work now, J’rome; s’prised to see ye. 
here this mornin’,” sai] one. 
‘*When ye goin’ to run for Congress, J’rome?”. asked 


better off if you put ma- 
chines in your factory,” 
said a squat man, with 
a surly overhanging brow 
and a dull weight of jaw. 
“I guess we who are not too old to learn could run 
machines as well as anybody, if we tried,” tetufned the 
young man, scornfully. ‘‘ And as for the rest, hand-work 
always going to have a market value, and there'll al- 
ways be some sort of a demand for it. 1t would go hard 
if we couldn't give those that couldn’t run- machines 
something to do, if we had the factory; but we haven’t, 
and, what's more, we sha’n’t have.” As he spoke, he went 
over to Jerome, who was prying up a heavy. log, and lifted . 
**Do you think you could form a company, if you had 
enough money between you?” Jerome asked hit. 
“ Yes, of course. We'd be fools if we didn’t,” he said. 
**] say curse the railroads and the machines! J wish 
every railroad track in the céuntry was tore up. I wish 
every train of cars was kindlin’-wood, an’ all the engine 
wheels an’ the machine wheels would lock till the-crack 
of doom,” shouted the bitter voice again. 
“*'There’s no use in damning progress because we hap- 
ae be in the way of it. I'd rather be run. over’ than 
the wheels myself,” Jerome said, suddenly. . 
**It remains to be seen whether ye would or hot,” the 
voice returned, with sarcastic meaning.. There was a 
smothered chuckle from the crowd, which began to dis- 
perse. The shadows were getting thick in the ‘wood. 
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After supper that night Jerome went up to his room, 
and sat down at bis window. His curtain was pulled hig). 
He looked out into the darkness aid tried to think, but 
directly a door slammed, and a shrill babble of femin‘ne 
tongues began in the room below. Belinda Lamb had ur- 


rived. 

Jerome | ggg hat, stole softly down stairs and out of 
the front . “]’ve got to be alone somewhere whiere 
I can think,” he said to hiniself, and forthwith made for 
the site of his mill. He could be sure of solitude there at 
that hour. 

When he arrived he sat down on a pile of logs and 
gazed unsevingly at the broad current of the brook, sil- 
vering out of the shadows to the light of a young moon. 
The roar of it was loud in his ears, but he did not seem to 
hear it. There are times when the spirit of the living so 
intensifies that it comes inte a silence and darkness of na- 
ture like death. 

Jerome, in the solitude of the woods, without another 
buman soul near, could concentrate his own into full ac- 
tion. As he sat there he began to defend his own case 
like a lawyer against a mighty opponent, whom he recog- 
‘ nized from the dogmas of orthodoxy, and also from an 
insight inherited from generations of Calvinistic ancestors, 
as his own conscience. 

Jerome presented his case tersely; the arguments were 
all clearly determined beforehand. This twenty - five 
thousand dollars,” he said, ‘* will lift and 

ndin verty. If I give it up. my father and mother 
wilt of it. Father has come home 
unfit for any further struggles; mother has aged during 
the last few days. She was nerved up to bear trouble; 
the shock of joy has taken her last strength. She can do 
little now. tis money will make them happy and com- 
fortable through their last days. If I give up this money 
they may come to want. I have lost my work in Dale 
like the rest; I « not be able to get a living even; we 
may all suffer. is money will give my sister a mar- 
riage portion, and possibly influence Doctor Prescott to 
favor his son’s choice. If that does not, my failure to 
carry out my part of the agreement, and the doctor’s con- 


sequent release from his, may influence him to make no- 


_ further opposition. If I give the money, and so force the 
doctor to give his, or put him to shame for refusing, El- 
mira can never marry Lawrence. I can give more to 
Uncle Ozias than he would receive as his share of a com- 
mon division. 1 can send Henry Judd to Boston to have 
his eyes cured. And—I can marry Lucina Merritt. She 
loves me—she is waiting for me. I have not answered her 
letter. She is wondering now why I do not come. If I 
give up the money I can never marry her—I can never 
come.” 


Then the great still voice, which was, to his conception, 
within him, _ without, through all nature, had its turn, 
erome listened 


Then he answered, fiercely, as to spoken arguments: ‘I 
know the whole is greater than a paft; I know that to 
make a whole village prosperous and happy is more than 
the welfare of three or four, but the three and the four 
come first, and that which I would have for myself is 
divine and of God, and I cannot be what I would be with- 
out it, for no man who hungers gets his full strength. If 
I give this, it is all. I can make no more of my life.” 


e looked as if hé listened again for a moment, and © 


then stood up. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘it is true, if a man 
gives his all he can do no more, and no more can be asked 
. of him. What I have said I will do, I will do, and I will 
’ gave neither myself nor mine by a lie which I must lie to 
—ny Own soul !” 

Jerome went down the path to the road, but stopped 
suddenly, as if he had got a blow. ‘‘Oh, my God!” he 
cried, All at once a consideration had struck 
him which had never fully done so before. All at once 
he the possibility that Lucina might suffer from 
his fice as much ashe. ‘‘I can bear it—myself,” he 

roaned, “‘ but Lucina, Lucina; suppose—it should kill 

—suppose it should—break her heart? I am stro 
to suffer than she. If I could bear hers and mine—if I 
could bear it ali! Ob, Lucina, I cannot hurt you—I can- 
not, I cannot! It is too much to ask. God, I cannot!” 

Jerome stood still; in an involuntary attitude of defiance. 
His arm was raised, his fist clinched, as if for a blow; his 
face uplifted with stern reprisal; then his arm dropped, 
his tense muscles relaxed. ‘‘I could not marry her if I 
did not give it up,” he said. ‘‘I should not be worthy of 
her. There is no other way.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Jznome went to Lawyer Means’s that night. Means 
himself answered his knock, and Jerome openc:| abruptly 
upon the subject io hie mind. ‘I want to give away that 
money, as I said 1 would,” he declared. 

The lawyer above a flaring candle into the dark- 
ness. “ it is you, is it? Come in.” 

“No, I can’t come in. It isn’t I have no- 
thing to say but that. I want to give away the . 
—e to that paper you drew up, and | want you to 
t.” 

** You've made up your mind to keep that fool prom- 


** Yes, sir.” 

** Look , young man, have you thought this over?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

**You know what yon’re going to lose. You remember 
that your own family—your f apd mother and sister 
—can’t profit by the gift?” . 

* Yes, sir; 1 have thought it all over.” 

you realize that part of the 
at the doctor and Basset will 

to theirs?” 

erome stared at *‘Didn’t they that docu- 
ment before witnesses ?” 

The lawyer laughed. ‘That document isn’t worth the 
it's written on. It was all horse-play. Didn't you 

iw that, Jerome?” 

*“ Did the doctor and Bassett know it?” . 

** Phe doctor did. He wouldn't bave 4 otherwise. 
As for Bassett—well. I don’t know, but if he comes and 
asks me, as be will before he unties his purse strings, I 
shall tell him the truth about it, as I’m bound to. not 
a dollar will he part with after he finds out that he hasn’t 

i, y og away a fourth of his propert 
in any such fool fashion as this.” J 
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‘« Well, I don’t know that it makes any difference to me 
whether they give or not,” said Jerome, proudly. ee 
* Do you mean that you will abide by your part of the 
agreement if the others do not abide by theirs?” 

‘‘T mean that | keep my promise when I can; and if 
every other man under ’s footstool breaks his, it is no 
reason why I should break miuve.” | 

‘That sounds very fine,” said the lawyer, dryly; ‘‘ but 
do you realize, my young friend, bow far your large for- 
tune alone would go w divided among the poor of 
this village?” 

“Yes, sir; I have reckoned it up. There are about one 
hundred who would come under the terms of the agree- 
ment. My money alone, divided among them, would give 
about two hunired and fifty dollars apiece.” 

That is large sum.” 

‘“‘]t is large to a man who has néver seen fifty dollars 
at once in his hand, and it is large when several unite and 
form a company for a new factory, with machines.” 

“ Do you think they will do that?” 

“Yes, sir. Henry anes will set it going; give him a 
chance.” 

‘* Why don’t you, instead of parting with your money, 
set up the factory yourself, and employ the whole vil- 
lage?” 

S That is not what I sail I would do, and it is better 
for the village to employ itself. I might fail, or my fac- 
tory might go, as my mill has.” 

‘** How long do you a a it will be that every man 
will have his two hundred and fifty dollars after you have 
given itto him? Teli me that, if you can.” 

** That isn’t my lookout.” 


** Why isn’t it your lookout? A careless giver is as bad - 


as a thief, sir.” ea 

“I am not a careless giver,” replied Jerome, stoutly. 
**T can’t tell, and no man can tell, how long they will keep 
what I give them, or how long it will be before the stiu- 
giest and wisest get their shares away from the weak; but 
that is no more reason why I should not give this money 
than it isa reason why the Lord Almighty should not fur- 
nish us all with fingers and toes, und our five senses, and 
our stomachs.” 

“You might add, our immortal souls, which the par- 
sons say we'll ft snatched away from us if we don’t 
watch out,” said Means, with a short laugh. ‘‘ Well, Je- 
rome, it is too late for me to attend to this business to- 
night. lam worn out, too, by what I have been through 
lately. Come to-morrow, and, if you are of the same mind, 
we'll fix it up.” . 

Somewhat to Jerome’s surprise, the lawyer extended a 
lean brown hand for his, which he shook warmly, with a 
hearty Good-night, sir.” 

‘**] don’t believe he was trying to hinder me from giv- 
ing it, after all,” Jerome thought, as he went down the 

Eliphalet Means, shuffling in loose slippers, returned to 
his sitting - room, where were John Jennings and Eben 
Merritt. There were no cards, and no punch, and no con- 
viviality for the three bereaved friends that night. The 
three sat before the fire, and each smoked 2 melancholy 

ipe, and each, when he looked at or spoke to the others, 
oked and spoke, whatever his words might be, to the 
memory of their dead comrade. 

The chair in which the Colonel had been used to sit 
stood a little aloof, at a corner of the firepince. Often 
one of the trio would eye it with furtive mournfulness, 
looking away again directly without a glance at the others. 

When Means entered he was smiling, for the first time 
that evening. ‘‘ Well,” he said,‘‘I have seen something 
to-night that I have never seen before, that I shall never 
see again, and that no man in this town has ever seen be- 
fore, or will see again, unless he lives till the millennium.” 

The others stared at him. ‘‘ What d’ye mean?” asked 
the Squire. | 

**] have seen something rarer than a white blackbird, 
and harder to discover than the north pole. I have seen 
@ poor man, clothed and in his right mind, give awa 
every dollar of a fortune within three days after he got it.” 

The two men looked at him, speech “ He hasn't!” 
wad Squire, finally. 

es e 


** Well,” said John Jennings, slowly, ‘‘if I had started 
out on a search for such a man I should have wanted 
more than Diogenes’s lantern.”’ 

‘* And I should have called for blue lights and rockets, 
the aurora borealis, chain lightning. the solar system, and 
the eternal light of nature; but I «discovered him with a 
penny dip,” said Eliphalet Means, chuckling. He stood 
on the hearth before his two friends, bis back to the fire; 
was a cool night, and he had got chilled at the open 

oor. 
_“* He is going to give away the whole of it?” John Jen- 
nings said, with wondering rumination. 

** Every dollar.” 

Means at them, all the shrewd humor faded out 


of his face. ‘‘I’ve got something to tell both of you,” he 
sail, **and, Eben, while I think of it, I have a 
letter that he wanted given to your daughter. Remind 


home to-night. I’ve got something to tell you; the time 
said it would. I didn’t half believe it, God 
forgive me!, .1 tell you, I’ve got a keen scent for the bad 
in human naturé, but he had a keen one for the good. 
He'd have made a sharp counsel on the right side. After 
he got his money, he used to talk day and night about the 
poverty of this town. He had a great heart. He—wanted 
and intended that twenty-five thousand dollars to go just the 
= st te going.” ‘The lawyer, with every word, shook his 
seco 


has come; 


ny right band before the others’ faces; he paused a 

od and Jooked at them with solemn impressiveness; 
then he continued: ‘‘ He wanted to give that twenty-five 
thousand dollars, in equal parts, to the poor of this town, 
as indicated in that instrument which I drew up at Rob- 
inson’s for Prescott and Bassett, but instead of giving it 
himself he left it to Jerome Edwards to give. He said 
that it would amount to the same thing, and I tried to 
argue him out of it. I did not believe any man could 
stand the tem of a fortune between his fingers, but 
he said Jerome Edwards could and would, and the money 
Was a8 sure to go.as he intended it to as if he doled it out 
him!” fier thousand dollars te fust 

‘twenty- 18 

the way he to ge? 
{to BE 
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‘THIS-BUSY- 

-WORLD- 
Jupcx CORNELL observed with some impatience, the 
other day, that the prisoners and witnesses in bis court 
would better be described &s men and women than as 
ladies and gentlemen. Of gg he was right; but if he 


hopes to achieve a correct of woman and lady” 
in his court be must be an optimist, for he attempts a 


difficult thing. : 
**Lady” is an ind sable word, but very generally 
abused in ‘use. To make it interchangeable without dis- 
crimination with ‘‘ woman” is a clumsy and wasteful use 
of language. ‘‘Woman” is more comprebensive, for ev- 
ay lady isa woman, but not every woman a lady, and 
‘‘Indy®” properly used is descriptive. A wo- 
man” is a human female. lady is a woman who is 
in ion of certain apparent advantages which all 
women do not share. Commonly speaking, they are ad- 
van of fortune. A woman who is well dressed and 
conducts berself with atom is properly described as a 
lady. “A woman who is poor, and who dresses with more 
regard to cheapness than to faghion, and does such manunl 
work ag scrubbing or laundry-work, is ordinarily not 
seapentlt described as a lady... If she is a lady it is not 
apparent, and in common tise the word deals merely 
with appearances. When yon say, ‘‘I met a lady on the 
street,” you usually mean that you met a woman whose 
general ‘appearauce indicated respectability and some 
command of ‘‘means.” When you say, “I met a woman 
on the $ireet,” you do not imply any less respectability, 
but simply the absence of the external evidences of an 
advantegeous social position. | A “lady” is identified for 
dederipatte purposes by her ners and her dress. Gen- 
erally speaking, a woman whd is once a lady is ape 
lady. ‘ Unless she undergoes some calamitous moral de- 
generation, she is not likely to forget the trick of looking 
and appearing ladylike. collapse of fortune may bring 
her to the aondition of a lady’in reduced circumstances, 
but a lady she continues to But there is no corre- 
sponding fidelity of ‘‘women” to their station in life. 
Any woman may blossom out as a Jady whenever her for- 
tune or her accomplishments warrant it, and if she is in- 
og enough to act the part, it is always hers for the 
taking. 
But, afier all, the American propensity to speak of every 
woman.as a lady, however inaccurate it is, is amiable, and 
so ae side. There ought to be in every woman the 
raw material out of which a lady may be made, and, ey 
the faculty for seeing the lady in every woman is nearly 
akin to the cupacity for seeing God’s image in every hu- 
man creature. If we fail to discriminate accurately be- 
tween ladies and women in our talk, may it not be said 
for us Americdns that we use almost as little discrimina- 
tion in our manners, with the result that in the distribu- 
tion of such courtesy as we practise the lady and the 
Jaundress share pretty much alike? 


There seems no room for doubt that Mr. McKim bas 
done well to take back the bronze Bacchante that he gave 
to the Boston Public Library. . Jt was probably not his 
intention to equip the court of the Library with a nucleus 
of perpegfual discord, and as Boston has not been able to 
agree as to the fitness of the statue for the place, it is far 
better that the court should either AN empty or be adorn- 
ed’ by eéme work of art of which all reasonable Bostoni- 
ans shalhapprove. The opposition to the Bacchante was 
too intelligent and too respectable to be ignored even by 

ns*who had no sympathy ‘with it. A great many 
toniang liked the bronze hus#y, and have grieved over 
her departure, but their regrets will apparently be offset 
~ 4 an immense volume of relief from other quarters. 
e whole incident has been amusing and instruc- 
tive. It has not in avy way impaired the value of Mr. 
Macmonbies’s work, and the news that Mr. McKim has 
resengid his treasure to the Metropolitan Museum has 
i received with very satisfaction in New York. 
For a long time to come it will be the most noticed, and 
doubtlegs the most popular, of all the Museum’s proper- 
ties. e are few works of art in the country that pos- 
sess so stirring a history as the Bacchante, or can add to 
attractions associations of such exceptional 
ivelin 


Boston has a new sorrow now. Relieved of the em- 
barriissing Bacchante, and in the midst of her pride in the 
Shaw mondment, she is suddenly disordered by the rumor 
that the jnscription on the new monument contains a linc 
of bad Latin. *‘ Omnia relingutt servare rem 
is the line that makes the Boston scholars blush. Servare 
is the froublesome word. They tell us that the use of 
the infigitive is an error, and it is also suggested that the 
wrong verb has been used, and that if the inscription is 
to apply to Colonel Shaw, servio, not servo, should be the 
verb. pee means to save; servio, to serve. Shaw served 
his country, but it cannot be said that he saved it. This 
latter criticism may be somewhat strained, but there 
seems to be no doubt that the inscription in its present 
form causes some conscientious Latinists real distress. 
It was borrowed, it seems, from the seal of the Society of 
the 0 , but borrowed, apparently, in a corrupted 


The Southern editors are duly scandalized, as all law. 
abiding citizens should be, at the deplorable lynching in- 
cident gt Urbana, Ohio; but most of them, while they 
condemn the crime, find occasion to point out that human 
nature is about the same in one State as in another, and 
that illegalities which have been common in Southern 
States might, under similar provocation, be just as com- 
mon in States lying farther north. 

No ope co in the Urbana disaster seems to have 
come oyt of it with any sort of credit. The mob killed 
the but any satisfaction they might feel in that 
must offset by the knowledge that their turbulence 
cost several comparatively innocent citizens their lives. 
The of militia who ordered his company to fire:at 
the mob is, at this writing, still profoundly dismayed at 
the results of his own efforts to support the law, and is 
afraid to g° home; the sheriff is in retirement too, and 
yery low in spirits; Governor Bushnell is mortified; Ad- 
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ne Axline is disgusted; the Mayor of Urbana 
s still uncertain whut will happen next, and many Aiem- 
bers of the militia company that did the s 
keeping away from home for fear of their neighbors. 

The srudiniaabat of Captain Leonard of the militia 
company, and of his men, seems entirely undeserved. He 
and his company simply tried to do their duty—a very 
disagreeable duty at that. Whether the captain's judg- 
ment was at fault or not, the State of Ohio will. have to 
back him and his men if it hopes to maintain the efficien- 
uy of its quota of the National Guard. To have mijitia- 
men driven from home for acts done under orders ip de- 
fence of law :won't do, as perhaps the Urbana. 
themselves will understand when they cool down and oe 
their bearings again. 3 


A feature of the Tennessee Centennial] Fair which ex- 
cites great interest and universal attention is the Japanese 
daylight fireworks, which are set off in the afternoen on 
the shore of Lake Watauga. Mr. Rogers's picture op an- 
other page of this number of the WEEKLY gives an idea 
of what they are like. As the expectant crowd stands 
watching there comes a boom, and a dark sphere about as 
big as a six-poufd cannon-ball mounts straight up in the 
air about three hundred feet, and as it curvea, explodes, 
releasing another body, which mounts still highgrs aid 
quickly expands into the shape of some queer ohjeet—a 
camel, a deer, a dancing-girl, a priest, a man on an éle- 
phant, a flying cock, a hare on a tortoise, a vultute, or 
one of a score pf. other shapes—all in brilliaut colors. The 
balloonlike objects hover for some time in theair, ri 
and sinking, and jostling one another in their wavering 
poe. until finally their buoyancy Egan out, and if they 

ave not been blown away, they fall, and are fallen upon 
by the children! The figures are of course very = 
that they make a good showing at a high altitude. y 
are made of tough paper, aud ingeniously folded into their 
shell. Within éach one is a fuse, which, lighted bythe 
first explosion, produces gas enough to distend and gup- 
the figure to which it is attached. On McKinley 

ay at the fair there was an illumination, ahd the show 


Mustration. 


Disturbing re to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Mark Twain is in rather better health than usual, and 
is living comfortably and in cheerful spirits in Londen, 
where he works diligently and successfully at hig: t 
He has just finished a book, said to be the narrative of 
recent travels in Australia, New Zealand, India, and South 
Africa, and ex pécts to spend the summer in Londan, and 
the fall elsewhere in Europe—perhaps in Austrig—busy- 
ing himself all the time either with lectures ar with 
writing, or both. The report of his illness seema'to 
have grown out of the illness of his cousin, Mr, J. R. 
a who was seriously ill for a time last month jn 

ndon. 


The only practical result of the sitting of ‘the recent 
International Postal Congress which is likely to come to the 
average letter-writer’s notice is the permission which will 
presently be given him to send three-quarters of an ougce 
of letter abroad for five cents, instead of balf a® ounce as 
hitherto. That, however, is some gain, and will encour- 
age the use of-paper of a reasonable thickness in ordinary 
foreign correspondence. The international Pp 
which was so much desired the congress did not gee fit to 
authorize. In spite of the complaint that the allowance 
for the entertainment of the foreign delegates to the con- 


of these fascinating fireworks was es 
display is the special subject of Mr. 


was inadequate, means seem to have been found to — 


take them and their families to Chicago and back, so’ they 
will not go home without seeing a little something of the 
country. That the delegates have seen even so much of 
the country as they have has been due to the ¢fforts of 
the Post-Office Department, which has exerted itself to 
induce private individuals and corporations to show the 
visitors the hospitality for which Congress refused to 
provide. Railroads have carried the delegatgs without 
charge, and private citizens have entertained them in sev- 
eral cities, so that it may be hoped that they will not know 
how sparing Congress saw fit to be in its expenditures on 
their account. = 


It is welcome news that the men who decorated the 
John Harvard, statue in Cambridge with red paint after 
the first Princeton-Harvard ball match have been foynd 
out by a committee of their fellow - students: and in- 
duced to take their names off the university’s books. 
Practically they have been expelled by their fellow-atu- 
dents, It is not remembered that there wus ever a paral- 
lel case in Cambridge of discipline administered by a com- 
mittee of students to one of their own number. The 
effect of such action ought to be excellent. 


The death on June 9, from apoplexy, of Alvan Graham 
Clark, the famous telescope-maker of Cambridge, follows 
so close on the news of the accident on ee! 29 inthe 
Yerkes Observatory, where his latest and b _— lens 
was lately mounted, as to su the possibility of a 
connection between the two, Certainly the news of the 
accilent in the ereey wes very well adapted to 
give Mr. Clark a shock. lens, as will be remem- 
bered, was carried from Cambridge to Lake Geneva, in 
Wisconsin, in a parlor car, and carefully packed to avoid 
all risk of injury from jar in transit. It bad ‘been .in 

lace but a few days, when the movable floor which 

used by the observers collapsed with a crash, and 
dropped forty - five feet into hopeless rnin. The tele- 
scope, which rests on a brick pier, is still there, appar- 
ently unharmed, but it will be some months before ‘the 
—_ can be rebuilt, and meanwhile the telescope cannot 


The death of Mr. Clark is a serious loss to science and 
a calamity to astronomers. His father, Alvan Cjark, born 
in 1804, developed a talent for drawing, and was a designer 
of calico patterns, when, at the instance of his son, Geo 
Bassett Clark, he turned his attention to telescopes. He 
started in 1848 the establishment at Cambridgeport, whege- 
in have since been made a large proportion of the mast 
important telescopes now in use. Alvan GrahamClark, who 


was born at Fall River in 1832, joined bis father’s firm t 
1852, and since the elder Clark's death, about ten year: 
ago, has carried on the business. He not onl inherited Nis 
father’s skill and patience in shaping 


and po lenses, 
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but was himself an observer of note who is credited with 
a number of impurtant sidereal discoveries. He received 
an honorary medal from Russia for the 30-inch refractor 
which he made for the Imperial Observatory at 8t. Peters- 
burg, and in 1862 the French Academy of Sciences award- 
ed him the Lalande gold medal for the discovery of the 
companion to Sirius. To the end of his Jife he continued 
to devise improvements for telescopes, and to perfect suc- 
onan glasses which exceeded their predecessors in size 
power. 


Rear-Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee, who died at Silver 
Spring, near Washin ,on June 5, was of the same dis- 
tinguished family of Virginia Lees as General Robert E. 
Lee, but was not alienated by ties of birth from his fidel- 
ity to the Union. He was born in Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia, in 1812, and was a grandson of Richard Henry Lee, 

volutionary patriot, President of the Continental Con- 
gress of 1 and first United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia. He was appointed a midshipman when thirteen 
years old, and twelve years later, in 1837, got his commis- 
sion as Licutenant. He served in the Mexican war, in 
charge of the brig Washington, and was present at the 
capture of Tabasco. When the civil war broke out he 
was in command of the Vandalia, on his way to the East 
‘Indies. He heard the news at Cape Town, and immedi- 
ately brought his ship home to the support of the Union. 
His services in the civil war were highly important and 
distinguished. During the last three years of the war he 
held important commands, involving heavy responsibili- 

He was notubly efficient in blockading operations, 
and devised a system which is still a model in such work. 
He was credited with the capture or destruction of fifty- 
four steamers in the course of the war. In 1864 he co- 
operated with General Thomas in the campaign against 
ood, and received the thanks of Congress for his success 
in keeping open the Cumberland River, by which General 
Thomas received his supplies. He received his commis- 
sion as Captain in 1862, as Commodore in 1866, and as 
Rear-Admiral in 1870. He was retired in 1873. 

Admiral Lee got his name from the Phillips family of 
Massachusetts, founders of the scbools at Exeter and An- 
dover, with which his family was connected. After his 
retirement be turned farmer, and spent much of his time 
at Silver Spring. the former home of his father-in-law, 
the late Francis P. Blair. He had decided views on most 
subjects, and held to them with a tenacity strengthened 
no doubt by the habit of command formed in the course 
of his long service aboard ship. In appearance he was 
very like his cousin, Geveral R. E. Lee. 


Mr. Poultney Bigelow thinks that the Sun did him in- 
justice in taking him to task, on May 12, for speaking in 


the Weexty in defence of Carl Peters, the African ex- 


plorer, who was turned out of Germany because of the 
cruelties he practised in Africa. In a letter to the Sun, 
dated May 24, Mr. Bigelow says he first met Peters when 
he (Peters) was the guest of German Emperor at the 
— of the Kiel Canal, and bad just returned from a 
visit to the United States, where he had been cordially 
welcomed. Then he was looked upon as the only Ger- 
man who had accomplished great things for his country 
in Africa. Now that he has made enemies at home and 
is in disgrace, it is not the time, Mr. Bigelow thinks, to 
paint him any blacker than he is. ‘“‘I hate cruelty,” 
writes Mr. Bigelow, ‘‘and I have never defended the 
alleged crimes of Peters, but I despise the hypocrisy of 
those Germans who fawned ov him when he was st 

and insult him freely when he is helpless.” 


A bit of news that is of much interest, especially to 
every one who is concerned with the development of the 
négro race, comes in the form of a report that the French 
government has bought for the Luxembourg Gallery a 
picture, representing The Raising of Lazarus,” 

nted by Henry O. Tanner, an American negro, born in 
Philadelp ia about thirty-five years ago, and a pupil in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Ar‘s. e have 
grown ond to musical talent in pet plies have seen them 
win oo distinction as rs, and recently nave heard 
one of them highly pra as a poet of true merit, but 
to most of us the news of this success of Mr. Tanner will 
be as much a surprise as it is a gratification. To have a 
picture bought for the Luxembourg is no small honor, 
and any young painter who wins it ought to have a bright 
future before him. 


An important and continuous member of the — 
family is the Cooper Institute. Interest in it and solici- 
tude for its welfare and usefulness seem to pass down 
from generation to generation in the Cooper line along 
with the other Cooper properties. Miss Julia Cooper, a 
daughter of Peter per, who died in January, left the 
Institute $100,000 by her will, on the margin of which 
she wrote in pencil a memorandum indicating her wish 
that the lezacy should be doubled. Her executor and 
residuary legatee was her brother, Mr. Edward Cooper, 
who has paid $200,000 over to the Institute in his sister's 
name, thus en the testator’s wish as well as her 
formally executed will. 


The Department having given Lieutenant Peary 
five years’ leave in which to search for the north pole, he 
will start about July 10 on a preliminary expedition to 
Whale Sound, on the northwest coast of Greenland, where 
he will arrange with the Eskimos for furs and provisions, 
to be ready when he returns a year later. In July, 1898, 
he will start out to go as far north as ble, taking cer- 
tainly two years for the trip, and poss oY four. His plan 
for next year is to leave his ship at Whale Sound, push 
up the coast with a party of Eskimos todatitude 81°, and 
establish there, on Oshorne Fiord, a colony and base of 
rN which shall keep in constant communication 
with Whale Sound. The site. of this colony he expects to 
reach in September, 1898. After spending several months 


in collectin eT whe ps to make, in March, 1899, 
a dash for pole, over as far as onan: ae and then 
across the ice. Mrs. Peary will accompany her husband 


on his preliminary expedition this summer, but on his 

final expedition he — to have only one civilized com- 

ion, a surgeon. The expedition next month will start 

from Boston, and several scientific parties Will go along, 

stopping off at Labrador, Baffin Land, and bed and 
rejoining the ship on her return. , 
E. 8. Martin. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. “ 
Lonnon, May 26, 1897. 

Tue disfiguration of London proceeds with a rapidity 
and efficiency must astonishing. Huge scaffoldings ob- 
secure the fronts of vearly all the buildings, parks, and 
public monuments fronting upon the drawn line of road- 
way Which the Queen is to traverse upon her Jubilee pro- 
cession. Even churches are not spared; and the visitors 
to London in these and the next few days will wonder 
what bas become of the many interesting landmarks on 
Piccadilly, Pall Mall, the Strand, and Fleet Street. The 
churek where Dr. Johnson worshipped looks like a ]um- 
ber- yard; the Houses of Parliament are barricaded us 
thoug® against an invasion of wild bulls. The beautiful 
club- along Pall Mall, which suggest the borders of 
the Grand Canal in Venice, are to-day concealed behind 


tiers of rough lumber, which will make it exceeditghy.__ 


difficult for the stranger to find his way should he happen 
to be seeking admission to one of these palaces of pleasure 
during Jubilee week. So far as an amateur may judge, 
the structures are very strongly put together, and cannot 
excite any apprehension on the score of safety. 

But how can her Gracious Majesty permit this whole- 
sale uglification of ber capital at the very time when it 
will be most crowded with strangers, a]l eager to drinkin | 
the beauties of the world’s metropolis? Surely she must 
have something to say on this subject, for without her 
there can be no Diamond Jubilee. To be sure, millions 
of dollars will be earned by real-estate speculators because 
of the anticipated demand for seats; but rather than make 
London so ugly, could it not have been arranged that the 
ag ye cover a longer distance or be repeated? As it 

, the most interesting public monuments of this city 
are to-day so defaced by lumber scaffolding that the lover 
of historie architecture must feel depressed as he sits on 
the top of an omuibus and moves along for miles between 
repetitions of monstrous bustings. Consider for a mo- 
ment such names as Westminster mm | and the graud 
Honses of Parliament, with Palace Yard and the statues 
of England’s famous statesmen; then Charing Cross, with 
the National Gallery—places like these and dozens more 
worse than concealed by scaffolding erected with no re- 
gard to architectural harmony. It is small comfort to 
reflect that most of this hideous lumber has been shipped 
from America, and that the wages of carpenters have 
doubled during these last few days, and that thousands of 
speculators have earned much money. The fact remains 
that London is to-day the ugliest city in Christendom at 
the one time of her existence when every Engiish-speak- 
ing country is sending delegates to share in the festivities 
of Jubilee week. 


If it ig true, as I hear, that people are already cheerfully 
paying $25 apiece for a seat on the line of the Queen's 
ubilee procession, then it shows that sentiment is not yet 
dead in our commercial race. For what, afterall, is there 
in this procession to compare with the stupendous events 
that made of Prussia the leading state of Europe in 1871? 
Queen Victoria has reigned sixty years, and there was a 
grand Jubilee procession in 1887 to celebrate the fact that 
she had then rei fifty years. It is quite likely she 
may outlive the Prince of Wales and have another jubilee 
ten years hence. But what is there in this to justify the 
vast sacrifices now being made for the mere purpose of 
seeing her drive through the streets of London? in 887 
there were a number of reigning sovereigns who made the 
proceasion memorable. In this year there will be no sov- 
ereigns, for private reasons, associated, I am told, with 
German affairs. But there will be delegations from all 
over the British Empire. These will consist of soldiers 
sent at vast expense from India, Australia, Africa, Canada, 
in order to give Londoners an object-lesson in the varied 
character of their empire. This will be very pretty, and 
to a eertain degree instructive; but what, after all, do 
these exotics represent beyond the usual parade of a big 
circus company? To see fantastically dressed black 
from Borneo or Zululand, and cowboy - looking 
volunteers from Australia or the Cape, is well enough 
artistically, but what the soldier wishes to know is how 
many of these are there and what fighting can they do. 
Showy uniforms do more harm than good, in that they 
exercise upon the ignorant spectators an influence preju- 
dicial to military efficiency. ln America we have sur- 
vived that, and our volunteer regiments are reverting to 
the simplicity of the regular army in matters of dress and 
uipment, rather than emulating the theatrical uniforms 
ected by certain local militia companies. If showy uni- 
forms could have saved any country, they would have 

prevented the French catastrophe of 1870. - 

PoULTNEY BIGELOW. 


WITH THE CUBAN INSURGENTS. 
VI.—FOOD-SUPPLY AND GOVERNMENT WORKSHOPS. 


SEEMINGLY the only war measure of Captain-General 
Weyler has been starvation and extermination. He has 
found that there were but small chances of his winning 
Cuba back to Spain by actual fighting, and the only 
thing left him has been the establishment of a rigorous 
blockade of the cities and towns to prevent supplies of 
any kind rae the insurgents in the field. Following 
which are operations of marching columns of infantry 
through the country with the avowed purpose of killing 
and destroying everything. | 

As long ago as a year last ra ae declared in his 
official bulletins that he had the insurgents under Maceo 
penned up in the Pinar del Rio hills, where they were 
literally starving to death. 

How these insurgents were able to exist, their prospects 
of holding out and obtaining supplies, were questions 
which presented themselves to me with intense interest. 
That the «gem troops were abie to march through the:> 
country with impunity was a: indisputable fact; that 
they killed all the male inhabitants found in the country, 
destroyed the crops and catti<« and everything which 
might offer protection or shelter to a human being, was 
well known to those at all acquainted with Spanish mili- 
tary operations, and I went among the insurgents with 
the expectation of finding myself obliged to subsist on a 
very meagre diet. To my surprise, I found at my first 


_ gtopping-place among the Trinidad Mountains, where the 
soldiers had 


been unusually active in destroying the crops 
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COROJO-PALMS, 
Which furnish Man and Beast with Food and Water. 


WITH THE CUBAN INSURGENTS—FOOD-SUPPLIES IN THE FIELD. 
From Psotrocrarus sy Tuomas Rosson Daw ey, OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


planted by the rebel prefectos, that the soldiers themselves 
while in camp had been ere upon the wonderful food 
luct of the roya! palm, 
be. at this diet, were still able to gather yams, malan 
and sweet-potatoes. I looked forward to the time w 
_ they too would have to fall back upon the royal palm, 
but the prefecto, pointing out a brown patch representing 
former sweet - potato- field, now literally ploughed up 
with Spanish machetes, said that, without the necessity of 
replanting, the sweet-potatoes in that field would be as 
_ product o royal palm, t t on 
part of the Cuban is the labor involved in felling the tree 
to obtain that part of it which is edible. 
Jt is to the exuberant fertility of the soil that the Cuban 
owes his improvidence. and Weyler's attempt to starve 
him out may well be compared to a farmer’s trying to ex- 
terminate the grasshoppers in a meadow by mowing a 
swath through it. Weyler’s army goes through the Cu- 
ban field like the mower, cutting down and leaving a 
swath of destruction behind it, while the Cuban, grass- 
hopperlike, is skipping all about, and rarely falls in the 
way of the long, crawling, snakelike column which seeks 
his destruction. 

At the beginning of the insurrection the fertile prairies 
ly ing to the west of the Jucaro-Moron rail way line, the pres- 
‘ent Trocha, and extending to the cultivated sugar-lands 
of Santa Clara, were covered with countless 8 of cat- 
tle, and the mountains extending along the southern part 


of that province produced horses in such abundance that | 


I have beard it said in Trinidad that even the beggars rode 
horseback. And this stock was all raised since the end 
of the last war, which termivated in 1878. 


In Havana and Matanzas provinces capital was devoted . 


to the cultivation of sugar-cane, and consequently there 
never have been the extensive cattle-ranches there, where- 
as, on the other hand, the small farmer cultivating a potato- 
patch and raising a few pigs was more numerous than in 
| auy other part of the idland. Coftsequently, the concen- 
tration of the pacificos, or non-combatants, 
keenly there than in and the de- 
struction insurgent supplies, especial of cattle, 
has been the more easily A a lished. 
Spiritus district there are stil t numbers of horned 
cattle, in spite of the fact that this has been the centre of 
tions for several months past, and the Spaniards 


opera 
have done little else thati murch back and forth on the 


— highways, destfoying only that which they 


_ There is not the slightest doubt that the extermination 
of these cattle is not far off, and when the present war is 
_ ended cattle will be as scarce in the island as it was at the 
termination of the last. Tie Cuban makes no attempt to 
economize—in fact, he no such word in his vo- 


possesses 
‘ eabalary. In the field he catches the beef nearest at hand, 


_ whether it be a steer or @ cow with calf, ropes it to a con- 
. Yentent tree, and then Butchers it. He cut« what he ma 
the most savory steaks from its flanks, and suck 


the dispersed rebels, sniff- . 


certain jurisdictions 


been more 


ut in the Sancti. 
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CUTTING OUT THE PITH OF THE COROJO-PALM. 
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‘ROPING A STEER TO A TREE 


nutritious parts as the shanks, hoofs, tail, and head are 
left lying on the ground or, piled in a heap, are burned. 

To the insurgent, beef is his most important food, and 
when it is gone it will be a hardship for him to get along 
without it; but he cannot starve, nor will he be reduced 
to the necessity of becoming strictly a vegetarian, for there 
abounds in the Cuban manigua an animal of the raccoon 
or rat family known-as the jutia. This animal is very 
abundant, and its capture not at all difficult; it is ry 
table, — the possibility of its extermination is out of the 
question. 

The representatives of the insurrection, or Cuban gov- 
ernment, as it is usually termed, have succeeded in carry- 
ing out two eo schemes in this war-devas- 
tated island. y are the system of prefecturas and the 
talleres, or government workshops. a 
ed over by a prefecto, some- 
thing after the French system of police magistrates, whose 
name they bear. Their duties are chiefly to keep track of 
all the non-combatants residing within their jurisdiction, 
and to see that they do their share of work, such as the 


illing of cattle and the division of its meat among the 
employed, and they are papyeese to supply the insurgent 
their labor. The scheme bas 


the prefectura s 
ae rare itself. Like the Cuban hospitals. they are 


. I was unable for lack of time to inspect 
bops, but I did visit those of Pico Blanco. 

top of a high mountain-peak we descended 
through forest by a narrow trail. 1t seemed as thongh 
we hever wefé going to reacl the end of it. Once in a 
while we would obtain glimpses through the trees of a 
long range of blue mountains in front of us, and finally 
we came @ a clearing and a beautiful valley of tumblia 
hills and Gales beneath. Our h led to a river, 
across the river to a ranch containing two women, a man 


From 


he prefecturas are . 


| supplying the ingurgents w 


the Spanish were trying to force an entrance into 


_ the valley. Neither our informant nor the family of wo- 


men and children seemed to be at all worried at the pros- 
peer of having their home burned. A messenger was sent 
or the captain of the guard, stationed op a high promon- 
tory, from which the enemy could be diesstned if success- 
ful in forcing the mountain pass. 
The captain proved to be an earnest young fellow, who 
informed me that bis guard consisted of four men a 
with carbines, and that he had seventy rounds of ammu- 


_ nition all told, and he would not leave his post until that 


ammunition was spent. I now felt that I had really 
struck a brave crowd, and when my companion spoke up, 


saying, ‘‘Give me a gun and nine c:iriridges, and you can 


count nine losses for the enemy,” I also wanted a gun and 
a chance to help defend that valley. But there were others 
ready to go to the defence of the mountain pass, and there 
were no guns for them. ‘Ten men were bravely es 
out upon the mountain about half a league distant, a 
the Spanish column was at the foot of it. 
‘Notwithstanding this impending danger, the captain in- 
sisted upon taking me at once to the workshops, in spite of 
my preference to see the defence of the mountain pass by the 
tén brave Cubans against two thousand Spanish soldiers. 


Spaniards will enter the valicy,” said he, but 


not without some loss, and what I regret the most is the 


' destruction of our catile and horses.” 


He conducted us along the river, and then by a narrow 
path through woods to a collection of palm-thatched sheds, 
where a number of men were busily engaged in carrying 
away tools, hides, and other materials which they were 


_ hiding in the forest. The mayordomo came forward to 


meet us, and as he wiped his forehead he said, 

** We have no arms with which to defend ourselves, so 
we must hide.” 

The path we had come up was so narrow and crooked 
that it seemed to me the simplest thing in the world to 
hide it by felling the trees in it, and this | suggested. Or- 
ders were immediately given to'act upon my suggestion, 
and the captain leaving us, I was shown to the workmen’s 

rs, which reminded me somewhat of a railroad camp. 

was already growing dark, and the men began to quit 
ork; all of them, with expressions of joy, gathered around 
a newly made table to listen to the news I brought from 
the outside world. They plied me with questions and an- 
swered my own, an .served me with a dinner in wooden 
plates of their own manufacture, containing boiled duck, 


_ cock, and yucas, and in spite of impending danger every- 


boily was happy. 
The workshops of Pico Blanco had been established 
— the past three months, and contained a corps of 
ourteen men under the supervision of the mayordomo. 
They counted among their number a master saddle-maker, 
a carpenter, and shoemaker, each superintending bis own 
particular industry. There were already in active opera- 
tion a tannery for the songs hides and a shoe-shop for 
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| 
a of attend to the 
not only been carried out to a remarkable extent—I have 
found these prefecturas established within three or four 
miles of a Spanish garrison—but the plaf is an excellent 
one. be non-combatant found outside the Spanish 
lines of fortification or within the Cuban field is required 
to have a pass from a prefecto stating his occupation, and | 
if away from his particular prefectura, his pass must state ’ 
why. These are often the ‘‘ important documents” men- ' 
tioned by the Spaniards in the official reports of engage- ‘ 
ments which. sified down to the truth, may consist of the 
killing of a single gory potato-planter who has recog- 
nized the supremacy of the Cuban government and car- 
ries his certificate in the little leather pouch at his side. 
The talleres, or workshops, come next in importance to : 
= some = spot, not 
apt to be discovered by the Spanish forces. The most 
noted of these are the workshops of Maiari, located near 
the top of a mountain, between Cienfuegos and E! Sigua- 
nea, where the Cubans claim to have manufactured two 
that we had arrived at Pico Blanco, but at a bad time, for . | 
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3 
Beam, | Displacement. | Speed. Indicated Main Battery 
Horee-Power of Keel. 
Ft. In. Ft. In. Tons. Knots. Fi. In. 
72 5 11,525 16 10,000 4 1%-in, B-L.B., 4 8-in. B,-L.R., 1 
6 Kentucky. 368 | 11,625 16 10,000 2 1 
; 365 72 5 11,525 16 10, 25 4 B.-L.R., 14 Gin. | 
8 368 72 5 11,525 16 10,000 25 
9 368 5S 11,525 16 10,000 25 
360 72 23 | 11,410 16 11,000 26 9% 2-in. B.-L. R., 8 8-in. B-LR, 
2 848 & 10, 288 15.547 27 1% 13-in. B.-L. R. 8-in. B-LE, 
8 Maseachusetts .............- 8 10,288 16.21 1 1% 
4 Oregon | 8 10,288 16.79 11,111 27 1% 
10 Texas eee 801 4 64 6,815 18.5 8,000 24 6 2 12-in, B.-L.R., 6 6-in. 
il 818 87 6,682 17.45 9,293 22 6 4 10-in. B.-L.R., 6 6-in. E 
15 opterey (barbette turret)...; 256 59 4,084 13.6 5,244 15 4 2 12-in. B.-L.R., 3 10-in. | 
12 Puritan (double turret)......| 2906 | 60 1% | 6000 | 124 81700 18 8 4 12-in. B-LLR., 6 4in. 
16 Monadnock “ - 55 10 8,990 12 8,000 14 4 10-in. B.-L.R., 3 
17 Terror 259 ¢ 55 10 8,990 10.5 1,600 14 4 10-in, B.-L.R. 
14 | Ampbiirite 259 6 55 10 8,990 10.5 1,600 14 Tig 4 10-in. B.-L.R., 2 4-in. 
18 Miautonomoh 55 10 | 10.5 1,426 15 4 10-in, B.-L. 
18 ones | 4 8x 9,371 21.91 18,769 | 2 
19 New ork eeee ee eeeee $50 6% 64 10 8,200 21 17,401 8 6 8-in. B.-L. R. , 12 4-in, 
PARTIALLY | 
20 PAR . 840 5,870 91.686 17,818 9X 4 Sin, B.-L.R., 10 R 
21 Minneapolis 412 SB 7 28.078 7 1 & in. B.-LR, 2 6-in. . .G., 8 
412 8k 7,315 22.8 18,509 % 7 
tien 48 2 15.10 24 6% 4 B.-L.R., 8 ein. B.-L.R., 2 
Baltimore 827 6 4,413 20.096 10,064 28 114 4 Sin. B.-L.R, 6 6-in. 
Philadelphia 8276 | 4 Tk 19.678 8,815 23 «5 12 @in. B.-L.R. 
26 San 810 4 4,098 19.525 9,913 22 84 
2T 4 62 4,098 19 2 Tk 
38 Charleston......... 812 7 4 2 8,730 18.20 6,666 21 8k 2 8-in. B.-L.R., 6 6-in. B. 
29 Cincinmatl 42 8,213 19 10,000 20 1 6-ip. B.-LR., 10 5-in. B 
| 300 42 19 10,000 2% 
8 42 1% 000 15.60 4,080 21 2 S-in. B.-LR., 6 
- 42 1%) 8,000 16.60 4,080 21 “ “ 
83 Montgomery.......... Seccces WT 8T 2,089 19.5 5.580 16 8 9 &-in. R.-F.G. 
| | 257 87 2,089 18.71 5,227 8 
Marblehead. 257 8T 2,089 18.44 5,451 8 “ 
36 230 86 1,710 16.8 8, 16 7 6 @-in. B.-L.R. 
87 280 36 1,710 16.14 8,392 1 7 = 
38 Bennington. .......- 20 86 1,710 17.5 8,436 16 
39 Dolph 240 32 1,486 15.50 2, 253 17 1% 2 4in. R-F.G 
259 9 1% 1,892 18 1,600 9 9% 8 +in. R.-F.G, 
41 259 9 1% 1,392 13 1,600 9 9% 
42 220 68 1,871 14 1,750 12 « 
43 82 lig 1,177 16.082 2,199 14 “ “ 
176 8 81 892 11.79 1 18 1 4¢in. B-LR. 
45 82 976 14.37 1,213 138 4 4 4-in. R.-F.G. 
46 Machias 1x 1,177 18. 2,046 14 8 +in. R -F.G. 
47 Viokkebarg ... 36 1,000 12 800 18 1 6 R.-F.G. 
@ | 168 36 1,000 12 800 13 1 “ 
49 ewport........ Scesedoacccoe 168 86 1,000 12 800 13 1 es 
68 86 1,000 12 800 13 1 
51 Wheeling ........... 174 1,000 13 800 12 11 
52 eer 174 84 1,000 12 800 12 Ti 
538 | Katahdin eeeeeeee 250 9 | 43 5 2.155 | 16.11 | 5,068 | 16 | eee eee eee 
4 
TORPEDO-BOATS, TO) 
54 Vesnving 252 4 26 6% 929 8,794.86 ll 8 dynamite guns, 15-inch ca 
| 1497 | 15 6 120 1,800 5 6% 8 18-in. Whi torpedo-ti 
56 Cushing 188 9 14 105 22.5 1,720 5 6 ee 
16 43 146.4 | 80.5 4,200 “ “ ton “ 
60 Holland Submarine....... 88 li 6 168 8 1,200 2 torpedo-tubes. 
4 sent bent Nos. 4, Cat 10, 11, 12, 18, 16, 17, 
wo urret tors Ajax, Com Mi ichigan, on ahant, N 
63 Wood or iron croisers and gunboats Alliance, Essex, 
66 Other veesels of American Line which would be used as auxiliary cruisers. 
Transports, tugs, etc. 
EX) 
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Secondary Battery. —_— Type of Engine. 
B-LR., 14 Gin. R-F.G. 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings, 1 fleld-gun. ‘ Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
L.R., 14 ¢-in. R-F.G. 16 ¢-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R-F.G., 1 Gatling, 1 fleld-gun. 
8-in. B.-L.R., 6 4in. R.-F.G. 20 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-P.G., 4 Gatlings. 4 “ 
Sin. B-LR., 4 in. B-LR 20 ¢-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R-F.G., 4 Gatli 
SECOND-CLASS BATTLE-SHIPS. 
é-in. B.-L.R. *13 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 R-F.G., 4 8i-mm. H.R.C., Gatlinga. 4 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
LE s é-in. B.-L.R. | T ¢-pdr. R.- -G., 8 1-pdr, B.-P.G., 4 Gailings. | | “ 
MONITORS, 
R., 10-in. B.-L. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. None. Twin screw, vertical expa 
ol. 4in. R.-F.G. 6 R.-F 8T-mm. H.R.C., 4 Twin screw, horizontal compound. 
L.R., 2 &in. R-F.G, 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 3 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G. Twin screw, horizontal triple expansion. 
B.-L. R. 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 8-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 87-mm. H.R.C., Gatli se Twin screw, inclined compound. 
-L.R., 2 4in. R.-F.G. 2 6pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 87-mm. H.R-C., 2 1-pdr. B.-F.G. “ “ 
B.-L. R. 2 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 &pdr. R.-F.G., 3 1-pdr. R.-F.G. “ 
ARMORED CRUISERS. 
L.R., 12 5-in. R.-F.G. | 19 @-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R-F.G., 4 Gatlings, 5 7 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. + 
L.R., 12 4-in. R.-F.G. | & @pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 Gatlings. | 
PARTIALLY PROTECTED AND PROTECTED CRUISERS. : 
L.R., 10 Sin, R.-F.G. 14 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 6 1-pdr. R-F.G., 4 Gatlings, 6 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
Sin. R.- 8 4-in, R.-F.G. 12 R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R-F.G., 4 Gatlings. 
6-in. B.-L. R., 2 Sin. B.-L. R. 9 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 3 87-mm. H.R.O. None. Twin screw, compound overhead beam. 
L.R, 6 6in. B.-L RB, 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G.,-2 3-pdr, R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 87-mm. H.RC., 2 Gatlings. 4 Twin screw, horizontal triple expansion. 
Gin. B.-L. R. 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 8-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-P.G., 8 $7-mm. H.R.C,, 4 Gatlings. 
4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 3-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 H.R.C., tlings. 6 
L.R., 6 6-in. B.-L. R. 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 3pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 87-mm. H.B.C,, 3 Gatlings. 4 Twin screw, horizontal compound. 
. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. 
L.R., 6 Gin. B.-L.R. 4 er R-F.G., 2 8-pdr. R.-F.G., 4 = R.-F.G., 2 47-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. None. Single screw, horizontal compoand. 
26-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 8-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 47-mm. H_R.C., 2 8T-mm. 2 Gatlings. 
CRUISERS. 
-in. R.-F.G. 6 6-pdr. R.-F.G., 3 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. a. Twin screw, vertical triple expansion, 
6 6-pdr. R.-F. G., 1-pd R.-F G., 1 Gatling. | 8 | 
= 6 @-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlings. 3 
GUNBOATS. 
-in, B.-L. R. 2 r. R-F.G., 2 R.-P.G., 2 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 6 Twin ecrew, horizantal le expansion. 
2 ¢-pdr. R.-F.G., 3 R-F.G., 1 R.-F.G., 2 87-mm. H.K.C., 2 Gatlings. 6 
2 R.-F.G., 2 R.-F.G., 2 87-mm. H.R.C., 2 Gatlings. 6 “ “ 
-in. R.-F.G 2 ¢pdr. R.-F.G., 2 47-mm. H.R.C.,2 Gatlings. None. Single screw, vertical compound. 
-in, R.-F 4 par. R.-F.G., 4 1-pdr. R.-F.G Gatlings. Twin acrew, vertical triple 
e « 4 @ pdr. R.-F.G., 2 apts. R.-F.G., 2 Gatlin 1 Twin screw, vertical quadruple expansion. 
é6-pdr. R.-F.G., 3 1-pdr. R.-F.G. 1 Twin verthen! 
B.-L.R. 2 r. R-F.G., 1 1-pdr R.-F.G., 2 387-mm. H.R.C., 3 Gatlings. None. Single screw, horizontal compound. 
-in. R.-F.G. 2 @pdr. R.-F.G., 2 &pdr. R.-F.G., 1 1-pdr, R.-F.G., 1 37-mm. H.R.C., 1 Gatling. 2 Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. 
-in. R-F.G. 4 6-pdr R.-F.G., 2 1-pdr R.-F.Q. 1 “ “ 
F. one, ngle screw, vertical triple expansion. 
“ “ “ “ “ “ 
HARBOR-DEFENCE RAM. 
ee ee 4 6-pdr. R.-F.G. | None. | Twin screw, Vertical triple expansion. 
)-BOATS, TORPEDO-BOAT CATCHERS, AND SPECIAL TYPES. | 
ans, 15-inch calibre. 8 S-pdr. R.-F.G. None. Twin screw, vertical triple expansion. | 
‘bead torpedo-tubes. 8 1-pdr. R-F.G. Twin screw, vertical quadruple ex 
r. R.-P. screw, vertical qu 
Twiu screw, expansion ; storage butteries 
rpedo-tubes. : None. operating single screw. 
B.-L.R., Breech-loading Rifle; R.-F.G., Rapid-fire Gu»; H.RC., Hotchkiss Revolving Cannon ; 
pdr., pounder; mm., millimetres. 
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THE AMERICAN FLEET, 


BY J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER, U,3.N, 


the most lasting im 

by the fine illustration this 

is, it seems to me, a pleasurable wonder- 

could have 

in character. 

for the 


_ ment that in two lustra our nav 
achieved a force so dignified in number 
Here squadrons are set in an illuminating 
satisfaction of the citizens who have contri 
ishly to their creation; and here types are pictured for the 
easement of experts who have asserted their necessity as 
the determining factors in the protection of our shores. 

It is a noble, a heart-warming enumeration of the shi 
and, even in its incompleteness, one that promises an . 
surance against the evils which paper bullets of the brain 


ore remains to be done, not so much in the ex- 
tension of types as in their amplification. And this will 
surely come, for our people are single-mindéd in a desire 
to own, not a great fleet such as England, France, and 
Russia are forced to maintain, but such a compact and 
highly efficient one as our more happily placed conditions 
demand. Its importance as the vital element in national 
defence is at last recognized. Like England, our country 
is y an island, for we can be attacked success- 
fully only by water, and by water also must we go to 
nish trespassers upon our rights, resent insults to our 

, and protect the interests of our citizens abroad. It 

is true, land defences are needed, but these’ alone cannot 
defend the coasts nor prevent those blockades which 
would seal our ports so effectually that the money lost in 
a few weeks would be sufficient to support a navy as 


avert. 


great as that of England for many years. 


ond, and those of five thousand and over as first rates. 
For a newly created service, the types 


tle-ships of the first and second classes, armored 
barbette - turret ships, protected and partially 

cruisers, double and single turreted Monitors, cru 
boats, and specia! types like dynamite- 
gun vessels, to o - boat rs, rams, o-boats, 
submarine vessels, and tugs. A number of wooden ships 
—sailing, steam, and sail and steam combined—are borne 
on the | Some of these are commissioned for training 


duty, and others—of famous 
memory—are laid up in Rotten Row, their days of use- 
fulness being over. _ 


Excluding torpedo-boats, the fleet consists of 87 ves- 
sels, of which 67 are in service or being prepared for sea, 
and 20 are under construction. Thirty-three ope to 
the armored, 54 to the unarmored classes. Eleven of the 
armored are sea-going batile-ships, and 20 are rated as 
coast-defence vessels, though 18 of these latter are low-free- 
board, single -turreted Monitors, which, save for harbor 
defence, have little war value. Two armored cruisers, 
sole representatives of this type, and one ram complete the 
armored c 

Twenty cruisers and 17 gunboats and torpedo-vessels 
constitnte the unarmored and special classes, and these 
are supplemented by 19 torpedo-boats, two of which are 
in service, These raise the total of modern constructions 
to 106 vessels. | 
Twenty-two ships, mainly obsoletein type and moder- 


ate in dimensions, and 12 tugs possessing e qualities, 
- give a total of 140 serviceable war- vessel4, Seventeen - 
others, of which 10 are rated as unserviceable, swell the . 


total to 157 constructions flying the 
In addition, we own a number of e 
steamers, light- house tenders, and fis 


vernment pennant. 
t revenue-marine 
and coast-survey 


boats. Hence, generalizing broadly and omitting the mer- 


chant steamers already enrolled and receiving subsidies 
as auxiliary cruisers, the country can put afloat at very 
short notice 200 vessels, 60 per cent. of which would be 
™On the fret of January 42. essels, 187.589 
n ret. of January 42 v n 
tons, were in commission; 11,000 salttatene onl appren- 
tices were authorized, and nearly 4000 men Were enrolled 
in the naval militia. In bis last report the Becretary de- 
clared: ‘‘We have many other naval resources— tu 
achts, and other vessels that could be fitted as 
boats: many that could be adopted and used as gunboats, 
transports, coal-ships, aud repair-ships; and we have thou- 
sands of med brave men accustomed to a seafaring 
life in our fishing fleets, coastwise and lake trades; but 


. we have no law on the statute-book that would enable us 


to utilize, in case of an ee a single one of any 
class of these vessels, or to into the service a single 
sailor for the defence of our country over and above t 


- number allowed to our regular navy, in case of threat- 


ened or actual war.” 
This is anevil. Anditscorrection? Enaét the laws re- 


quired, establish the permanent force at a minimum of 
15,000 bluejackets, and, as Shakespeare said about lesser 
God, fastin 


duties, than g. 

Ii. 

Except the Monitors, all our modern ships are built of 
steel, and in this connection it may be well to refer to a 
misconception that sometimes confuses the popular mind 
as to the significance of the term ‘‘ steel vessela.” To 
many unacquainted with technical language the word 
“* steel,” when applied to a war-ship, means that a steel ves- 
sel is armored—is one fit to cope with other armored con- 
structions; Thisisa mistake. A certain protection is sure- 


ly obtained ny commarenting a vessel of steel, but this is ut- 
terly unlike that given by armor, for an structure 
is one to which, in a greater or less de both in extent 


steel, are bolted. 


limitations 
of snother 


ted so lay- © 


we of strained diplomacy, often so powerless to 


are Consistent and . 
— logical, though they include such variant examples as bat- 
cruisers, 

rotected 
| eopnanen ‘ boats should be arrayed, and, su 


attem pted, ; with rather less than more success. 
yanhcy p rests, upon water- 
com ts, minute subdivisions below water, ae 
protective decks. In combination with the surrounding 
coal-bunkers, patent water-excluding material is at times 
employed, these appliances are sup to limit the 
destructive effect of' an enemy’s fire 


amount of water admitted, But at the best these io 
ious ideas are only tentative, and our employment of | 
is induced more by what we 
redsonably expect. It is im bie to secure this localiz- 
ing protection in a wooden hull, because of the difficult 
in making water-tight the joints between timber and 
is that the 

ve advantage 
over a wooden ship is 
to remember that ‘‘steel” means simply an outer skin, 
generally under three-quarters of an inch in thickness, _ 

Steel cruisers are divided into two types, armored and 
tection given. The armored’ type obtaius more or 
outside protection by the employment of vertical or in- 
clined armor, but the second type hag no external protec- 
tion, though the are = 
shielded by a curved armor deck, w extends fore 
aft, and varies from one and one-half td four or more 
inches in thickness, 


Experts are 
afloat a force fitted to its environment, and that with 
ioe frontiered country, let its traditions be what 


by a steel 


coast and harbor defence rpedo and submarine 
obstructions, all 


cations, submarine mines, and tin 
But above and 


under naval control, should be provided. 


y localizing the | 


than by what we may | 


main, and perhaps the only defen: | 
unarmored cruiser 
It may be well, therefore, . 


must in number of guns have been beyond com- 
with the modern structures from which, here aud 
w ter pieces, n 
tely long. To a degree this is 
t not to the extent In 
this let me quote here what fessor Philip 
nceville , U.S.N., stated in a lecture before the 
aval War Co in the summer of 1894. 
.** It is a common idea,” he declares, *‘ that the modern 


z 


more powerful than rnty wl guns of former times), it will 
tery of a first-class battle-ship 

comprises from forty to sixty guns. For example, our 
Massachusetts, and each carries four 13- 

inch, eight 8-inch, four 6-inch, twenty 6-pounders, six 1- 
pounders, and four machine-guns, or forty-six guns in all, 
with a weight of projectile of 5926 pounds, and a total 


. muzzle energy of over 200,000 foot-tons—that is, sufficient 


- to lift the eyrey: + herself twenty feet in the air.” 


that each maritime nation must put 


all . all rates; and what inspiring pictures the 
_ where boarders 


tar, and. 
lementing these, fortifi- . 


beyond all else are battle-ships, the infantry of the sea. . 


The further we remain from this the greater our danger, 
and hence, fortunately, the value of the type has been 


ress for the ten years 
various Secretaries of the Navy. 
IV. 


No one can form a just idea of a battle-ship—such as the 
Indiana, for example—until it has been inspected first on 
the building-ways and then when commissioned for sea 
service. Abstract, life-denuded statements are of little 


the water-line, a monster ram projects, built at that level 


be too weak for a siding blow, or, when en- 
tangled in the wreck of a vessel rammed below the ar- 


_ because if placed lower it would plough the water so as to. 
arrest 


mored deck, be freed with difficulty. Bilge-keels, long 


projecting fins curved with the sweep of the bull, are 


Ited to each side at the turn of the bottom, to reduce the | 


rolling ; and ae stability of flotation, two well- 
! a and pendent skins surround the frame-work | 
p. 


The armored redoubt built u 
has walls 7} feet high, all— 
finest steel. 


pon this monster fabric. 
, bolt, and rivet—of the . 
At either end of this redoubt a circular fort, 


crowned with a turret, carries a pair of 67-ton guns, which . 


sweep the 
would be considered marvellous, impregnable; but here 
its possibilities are a hundredfold multiplied, for it can 
move to any threatened point at a epead of 16 knots an 
hour, stow 1800 tons of coal, and carry 450 men and officers. 
In its holds are stores and provisions sufficient for a six 
months’ cruise, and in its magazines and shell-rooms slum- 
ber powder and projectiles sufficient to sink a fleet. Its 
armament—is com of four 13-inch guns, 
eight 8 inch, four 6-inch, and thirty rapid-fire and machine 
pieces. Were all these -o discharged at the same in- 
stant, three tons of metal, projected by a ton and a half 
of powder, would fly whizzing, shrieking, bursting, through 
the air. Each of its 18-inch guns can be loaded’ and 


fired in five minutes; every one of its 8 inch in one minute; 


and the combined energy of its four 13-inch reaches— 
what? 134,508 foot-tons; or, less y they 
give an energy sufficient to throw the 10,000-ton J , 
or any other battle-ship of her size, 134 feet straight into 
theair. I ne this energy pounding destruction upon 
the armored sides of an enemy, while each of the 8-inch 
guns is moving a 250-pound shell, developing 7500 tous 
energy every eight seconds, against the lighter armored and _ 
unarmored sides and ends of the ship; and, fortifying 
this hurricane of death and destruction, fancy the auto- 
mobile torpedoes, with guncotton or other bh 
explosives, darting at unprotected underwater y 
of the ship, while rapid-fire and machine guns ate mow- 
ing down with pitiless storm of shell shrapnel the 
ex crews, and seeking out the hidden recesses of the 
ship—i ne this, and perhaps an klea may be formed 
of what « le-ship can do inaction, It seems generally 
believed, so far as | may read within the lines of news- 
paper discussion, that one of the notable distinctions be- 
een the three-decked ships of thé line of the naval era 
ust passed and these grim battle-ships is, apart from enor- 
mous differences of calibre, to be found in the number of 
carried. On.the surface of things it does look as if 
wooden walls bristling with a crowded array of ord- 


horizon. Ashore such a structure ° 


“battle-ship. 


“creased freeboard, and, let it be h 


I will take the class, quoted by Sir Howard 
Douglas, as an example of what the armament of a first- 
rate ship of the line was nearly half a century ago: . 


ower deck Ei ht 8-inch 65 cwt. 
pounders... .......... 56 cwt. 

Middle deck }-Tnirty 50 cwt. 
Main-deck .... Thirty-four 29-pounders cwt. 


.Six 3%-pounders. cwt. 
le.... Fourteen 823-pounder carronades. ...17 cwt. 
Total batt 


These ships were manned by a thousand sailor-men of 
must have 
made going through that dear old-fashioned battle-drill, 
boarded and pikemen piked, and both 
cheered valorously, urged by orders fathoms long and 
deep, ringing hoarsely und unceasingly in an atmosphere 
es soup, and pork, und duff, and twisted 
screws of that abominable tobacco with which the Eng- 
lish. pavy has ever been poisoned! The exercises pre- 
scribed for these guns survived in my early service; and 
indeed some of their features, all well enough then, are 
grafted to the present drill, mpeg. Be ridiculously out of 
time with the tune and temper of the day. 
armament of the Indiana class has been given; 
that of the Jowa is practically the same, except in the 
employment of 12-inch calibres, and of six 4-inch rapid- 
fire guns instead of the four 6-inch in the earlier types. 
Five new battle-ships to be completed in 1899 are pro- 
—— developments of the Jndiana and Iowa classes. 
wo of these, Kearsarge and Kentucky, authorized in 
1895, are classed as sea-going coast-line battle-ships, carry- 
ing two 13-inch barbette turrets, upon which two 8-inch 
turrets are superimposed. Here we reach a very vexed 
question, a memorable dispute of whieh the echoes rum- 
ble growlingly yet. Wide differences of opinion exist as 
to the w of imposing one turret functioned by the 
same mechanism above another, and it is a very pretty 
quarrel as it stands. Naturally it was, after the earlier 
convoyed into that fine old seaway wherein logic 
is shuttlecocked between positive assertion and flat con- 
tradiction—and it need not be gone into here. Personally 
I am not a believer in it, but then thu others have the 
last word so far, for it is authorized. I trust the reader 
will notice the qualification ‘*so far,” as a long year yet 
remains in which a new conclusion may be reached. t 
whatever the merits of this particular question, these are 
splendid ships of 11,525 tons displacement, with a length 
of 368 feet and a breadth of over 72 feet. Here is the 
armament: Main battery, four 13-inch, four 8 inch, and 
fourteen 5-inch, the last rapid-fire pieces; secondary bat- 
tery, twenty 6-pounders six‘ 1-pounder rapid-fire, four 
Gatlings, and one field-gun. This gives fifty-three guns in 
all, besides four torpedo-guns, and surely this is not a far 
cry in numbers from the days of the bristling 74s of fa- 
mous memories. The speed is to be, like Indiana 
class, sixteen knots on 10,000 horse- power. : 
In 1896 the Jilinois, Alabama, and Wisconsin were au- 
thorized. These are similar in displacements and in ex- 
ted manceuvring performances to the other first-class 
They carry two 13-inch barbeite turrets, but 
no superimposed 8-inch turrets, probably a concession 
to those who opposed that system on ‘‘all-the-eggs-in- 
one- basket” principle. I know. bow appalling figures 
become, but as these batteries have a definite ceases 1 
venture to give them as evidences of the development go- 
ing on so unceasingly in the world where they amuse 
themselves with destruction: Main battery, four 13-inch 
and fourteen 6-inch, the latter of the ra nid fire type; see- 
ondary battery, sixteen 6-pounders and four 1-pounder 
rapid-fire guns, one Gatling, and one field-gun. 
p to the end of its last session Congress had provided 
11 battle-ships—a heartsome array, but hardly enough; 
for accepted naval opinion asserts that at least 30 should 
be ready, not necessarily in service, but be available for 
the proper defence of our coasts. Five of the 11 are in 
commission—two, the Teras and Maine, rated as steel ar- 
mored battle-ships of the second class, the former carry- 
ing two 12-inch turrets, and the latter two 10-inch barbette 
turrets. Three of the first class are in commission—the 
Indiana and Massachusetts assigned to the North Atlantic, 
and the tothe Pacific Squadron. These, technical- 
ly described as sea-going coast-line battle-ships, mounti: 
two 13-inch and four 8-inch barbette turrets, are splend 
constructions. It is claimed that they are unequalled by 
similar displacements anywhere; indeed their Wuilder as- 
serts with reason that on a displacement of less than 
11,000 tons they are superior in armor, armament, and 
handiness,to. foreign ships of over 14,000 tons, and their 
a in speed and maneeuvring power. The Jowa, which 
will be commissioned early this year, has been given in- 
i, bilge-keels, for the 
Indiana class rolls too seriously. calibre of the Jowa’s 
heavy guns has been changed from 13-inch to 12-inch, and 


| 


battle-ship differs essentially from the ancient ship of the 
line in carrying few guns against the latter's many. But 
this is not true. It is true that the necessity for carrying 
very heavy gane, capable of ore the armor of oppos- 
ing battle-ships, has resulted in the practice of placing but 
four of these guns on a ship; but when the secondary- 
7 taken into account . these are much 
e essential. nature of t efence xed, 
IL ‘ for beyond the fogs, beyond the windy phrases of special- quart 
The ships of the United States navy are divided, ac- — ly interested corps, this is primarily naval. The integrity ) 
cording to their tonnage displacements, into four rates— of every surf-beaten shore depen on its outer and first : 
vessels below one thousand tons are classed as fourth, line, and this must be dattle-ships/ battle-chipe// batile- 
those between one thousand and three thousand as third, siépe///—the more the better. All else is auxiliary; 
those above three thousand and below five thousand as sec- else is ancillary. To these battle-ships, cruisers, scou 
rams, torpedo - vessels, and gunboats sliould be add 
supplement the infantry, 
strength. 
} 
avail, but perhaps if its factors of 348 feet length, 69 feet 
breadth, and 34 feet depth be turned into similar dimen- 
sions of the built-up streets or blocks of a city or town, 
. the meaning of its bulk vy become plainer. This steel | 
mass is belted with armor half a yard in thickness, and 
mounts guns which weigh 67 tons and throw shells that 
will penetrate 30 inches of iron, or fly through the air 
for a distance of 11 miles. Forward, with its beak near 
he 
an cknecss, vy plates, usually 
This weighting of the sides is made roe & in all vessels 
that can carry the load, by the destructive effect of modern 
ordnance—by the development, that guns, 
| and explosives. . Where, owing to mn design, 
Stmor cannot be carried, nature is 
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as a later design, recently achieved improvements in the 
quality of armor have enabled its thickuess to be reduced, 
while so extending its employment as to permit 78 per 
of her water-line area to be covered. 


v. 

The New York and the are our only examples 
of the armored cruiser class. For general war purposes 
the type attains an importance second only to the battle- 
ship. These vessels are intended to keep sea for long 
a to destroy an enemy's commerce, and to overtake 
and capture any commerce-destroyers put afloat. Sec- 
retary y declared that four such ships distributed in 
various quarters would put an effectual ve gen depre- 
dations of as many fleets of ordinary cruisers, and this 
appears true enough, notably to those who recall the 
damage done ‘by the Confederate cruisers." Indeed, the 
necessity of vessels is one of the lo outcomes of 
a war which taught so many lessons to this nation. 

Although the speed attained by the New York, 21 knots, 
does not equal that achieved by the Columbia aud Minne- 
apoliz, still it is sufficient to enable her to cope with the 
most powerful ships commissioned to-day in other services, 
_ and to capture over 95 per cent. of ali the ships in the 

world, naval or mercantile. 

This is an achievement of great things, and it is set down 
here as an object-lesson for those who are interested in the 
wonderful improvements made in the motive power of 
naval ships during the last decade. Its assertion seems 
to be necessary, for while this development of steam-en- 
gineering has produced a type of fast war-vessels whieh 
exceeds dreams of the still the 
magnitude of the task imposed is not popularly appre- 
ciated. Much of this is due to the fact that hiah the 
war-construction maximum has been raised above twenty 
knots, ocean merchant - steamers have made runs across 
the Western Ocean at an average rate than this, 
ami hence appear to have conquered in race for speed 
supremacy. But this deduction is unfair to the war-ship 
designer, for there is such an essential difference between 
che of the latter are greatly 

ormances a gus 0 are greatly 
favored. A merchant-ship, to quote Naval-Constructor 
White, is built and engined for the purpose of steaming 
continuously at certain maximum speeds. Passenger- 
steamers, fur example, are constructed to cover certain 
distances between certain ports at a certain specified rate, 
and hence they work under fairly uniform conditions of 
power development and engine revolutions, and can be 
regulated to give the best results under these circum- 
stances. Every one on board is accustomed to these regu. 
Jar performances, and this favors economy and efficiency, 
while their regular return to port enables constant atten- 
tion to be given to désirable repairs or adjustments. - 

A war-ship is not similarly ciccumstanced. If the sim- 

case be taken, when she is proceeding alone, it will 

found that she is by no meaus s0 piaced. As 

a rule, her rg dae most of her cruising must be done 
w 


at low h require only a small portion of the 
— ust in order that when the occasion 
ands she may rush to a high speed. The waste-work, 


unavoidable under thése no conditions, will always be 
con at low cruising speeds, even though every 
effort may be made to diminish it by using one of the twin 
screws, or one of the three are 
perimenting—or by the em t r ces. 

work is sti when war-ship forms a unit 


at any time be compelied to order. The speed of the 
fleet in battle may be that of the slowest ship, and to go 
from a low mean rate te a straining high-water mark with 
in the least possible time, and under conditions such as 
are sure to occur in actions, is a problem war-ship de- 
signers are confronted with, and constructors of peuce- 
able need not consider. It is for this reason, there- 


they grow!, as they may P sagoomed find an explanation in 
the radically different du 


-epeed of the high—not of the exceptional—clusses of 
~ vesselh. I thin. have 


growlers. 
It is impossible, as I have stated in ‘‘ Modern Ships of 


War,” to explain the difficulties which have beset this de- 
velopment, use the covditions that surround any at- 
tempt at increase are such as can be properly under- 


stood only by those who have technical training in this 


the sea’ is full comprebension.” 

It pen pom however, that the desire for speed may 
too far, and that when a v 


Ool is, and a sheer 

money to produce, mainly because of an in - 
such ye oo 
Powerful. it ma y national pride to have 
strenuously to be sought in a man-of- war, 
such expensive smartvess may only hope 
the very remote case of chasing a s 


Teannot find the cost of the Britibh desthayere, but here 


are the reported contract prices of the hulls and machiv- 
ery of our two armored and two protected cruisers 


New York — | 
Protected Cruisers ...} Minneapolis 2,600,000 7875 


An analysis of this table shows that the napsegge cruis. 
ers cost less than the armored cruisers, ship for ship, but 
if cost per ton of displacement is regarded, the armored 
cruisers are the cheaper ships, the relative cost per ton for 
hull and machinery (casting out fractions) og for 
bia, $872 ;. Minneapolis, ; New York, $364; yn, 
$822. I do not enter into the question of war efficiency 
aad its relative cost, for there is no standard by which to 
measure, a8. one type is a fighting-ship and the other is 
not. Practically one is a fast man-of-war, the other in 
a slightly faster merchant-ship. 
armored cruiser Brooklyn was laid down as a sister 
ship to the New York, the designs of both including all 
the features. of protection, buoyancy, and stability em- 
bodied in the plans of the later protected cruisers. This 
means she. has a protective deck extending her entire 
, with a cellular space for the storage of the coal 
stores: placed above it. In addition, an armored belt 
nearly four incites thick is bolted to the hull plating just 
above the outer edge of the protective deck, and is carried 
for several feet above and below the water-line, and fora 
distance of over one-third her length along the longitudinal 
centre. Besides this, four of her six 8-inch guns are 
mounted in armored turrets, which protect them from the 
direct, fire of light rapid-fire pieces, and from the frag- 
ments of large-calibre shell. 

In the Brooklyn the displacement was increased for the 
purpose of allowing a heavier battery to be carried; ad- 
ditional protection was given by mounting all the guns of 
the main battery in complete turrets, and by furnishing 
the broadside guns—carried behind armored sponsons— 
with armored screen bulkheads, which were built as pro- 
longations of the sponson armor plates. She has more 
freeboard forward than the New York, but otherwise is 
very like her, except, as already stated, in her greater bat- 
tery power and its additional protection against high-ex- 
plosive projectiles, and in those enormous smoke-stacks 
which raise protesting lengths to skies that deny them 
grace or fitness. 


To-day, as of old, honest men differ honestly, and it ‘is 
unwise in a mixed company of nerve-rasping experts to 
assert that the gun, the ram, or the torpedo is the on] 
weapon for sea mastery. Wide differences of belief exist 


among these thin-skinned ts —_ the relative values 
of fighting instruments ; this dispute of the learned 
must co e until the questions are settled by the West- 


ern nationg in that next sea war of which they are always 
hoping and prophesying so much. Of course cocksure 
iats,.wiser than Lord Thurlow ever looked, have, as 
usual, solved the problems off-hand; but luckily rational 
pep 4 io more slowly, and are apt to be engendered 
8 es of study, and proclaimed according to the 
vidness of individ temperaments and imaginations. 
We have had a few modern sea actions, in which the gun, 
the ram, or the o has in turn asserted a controllin 
influence, but, fairly stated, there are no general experi- 
ences gufficiently definite to yield fixed principles. _There- 
fore, while the cocksure theorist may still proclaim his 
infallibijity and delight in posing as a prophet, his suc- 
cess, should it Gome; will be due more to his luck and 
audacity than to his serene logic. 

Most naval- men accept the gun as the governing sea 
weapon, and many authorities claim that it bears the same 
relation to the ram and the torpedo as the battle-ship—the 
accepted «essential of sea fighting— bears to auxiliary 
coast - defenders, cruisers, and torpedo and minor boats. 
After the gun, its champions assert, comes in due order 
the ram, torpedo, or the torpedo-ram, or, if the gun man be 
a sceptical enthysiast, neither the ram nor torpedo in any 
possible combination. 

But the: gun man is not allowed to have it all his own 
way. ‘*Let us recall the fact,” wrote Admiral Colomb, - 
o the serious part of a future naval attack does not 

r to:-be the guns, but the rams.” ‘The beak,” de- 
i Admiral Touchard, ‘is now the proposed weapon 
in -naval combats, the wltimo ratio of modern war.” 
** Rams are the naval weapons to which I attach the chief 


—of the 
service. . He has long and earnestly pointed out that 


the ram could claim precedence, for in the earliest days 
of fi afloat it was the main sea weapon. After 

of Lissa the story of the ram became a blue-water 
classic. in his report wrote, modestly, 
“ During the Officer of 
my Pp n 8 of an r to run 
aboard three Sardinian ironclads, a which two sustained 
Pat ieee and the third was run down and sunk.” 
But there afe rams and rams, and the improvisers of naval: 


repea 

gthened harbor tugs. If 
we are to have rams—and | think we should, not as essen- 
tials, but.9s auxiliaries to battle-ships and guns—let us 
build, as Admiral Ammen desired, vessels wherein strik- 
ing force” is the main element to be considered. To get 

the structure specially built; not extemporized, 
should have very bigh. , gTeat mancuvring ‘power, 
exceptional strength, and sufficient impregnabilit es hull 
and conning-tower to resist the penetration of m 
high energy. 


- torpedo - gunboats, torped 
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The Monitor type is so generally considered as purely 
American iu inception that a denial of its all-around use- 
fulness is looked upon as an ingratitude to a friend who 
proved his worth in an bour of sorest need. The oppor. 
tunity was afforded me a few months ago of telling in 
these columns the history of this type’s development, and 
want of space forbids the rehearsing of that old but much- 
misunderstood story here. But it may be of interest to 
state that its dominant value as a fighting-machine {fs not 


accepted by the majority of our own officers, and is very 


strenuously denied by foreign experts. 

As it appears to me, the usefulness of the type is lim- 
ited by high-sea conditions, which relegate it to the second 
or possibly to the third class in our scheme of national 
defence; for the inherent principles which luckily make 
it a poor target and give it great energy as a gun-carrier 
militate against its employment save at the threshold of 
our ports. Monitors did good service during our war. 
Two of thea the Miantonomoh and Monad well-con- 
voyed, made long and arduous voyages, and there are 
notable instances where others, unaccompanied, have rid- 
den out gales of the greatest severity. But as a fighting- 
machine in any but moderate weather, this characteristic 
American type belongs unfortunately to the inner and not 
to the outer line, not to that defiance in the Open upon 
which national safety must rely. Five of these vessels are 
in commission, and they are most competent factors in our 
fleet for harbor and smooth-water coast defence. Three, 
the Puritan, Amphitrite, and Monadnock, are described as 
double barbette turret Monitors, and two, the Zerror and 
Miantonomoh, as double-turret Monitors. The Puritan, 
a noble, eye-compellin ae is of 6060 tons, and the 
others are of about tons displacement. These five, 
with the thirteen turreted vessels already mentioned as 
of slight war value, constitute our force of low - free- 
boarded shi though technically we must include with 
these that fine coast-defence vessel Monterey, now in ser- 
vice on the Pacific coast. 
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Modern fleets are more complex than those ef the sail 
and early steam ods; for then, hee as entities, and 
without particular relation to anything but squadron sub- 
division, ships of line, frigates, and sloops made up the 
force intrugted to a commander-in-chief. To-day each 
battle-ship is the leader of a little squadron, the mother- 
ship of a family which includes cruisers, rams, scouts, 
o~ boats, and colliers, while to 
one three battle-ships and their households supply and 
repair veaselg are added. This complexity is the result of 
sea conditions, which, while controlling now as in the 
parlous days when sailing fleets whitened the Atlantic, 
are intensi by the changes steam and magic ordnance 
have: introduced. We must have types which will ac- 
company and assist battle-ships; vessels to stores, to 
weaken the enemy’s productive power by destroying his 
commerce, to convoy our merchantmen, and as skirmisl- 
ers and scouts to furnish that earliest information which 
often spells victory. Nelson called frigates “the eyes of 
the fleet;” and as we cannot afford to have a possible foe 
with stronger maritime vision than our own, we have 
ene a class of cruisers that are unsurpassed any- 
where. 

Indeed, up to 1888 our most notable progress was made 
in this class; and though the greatest diversity is found 
in it, still, between all the ships, sufficient resemblances 
exist in design to group logically as war instruments 
such divergent examples as the - ton vessels of the 
Detroit class, and the Columbia and Minneapolis of 7850 
tons. In all of these ships, save the two last named, good 
battery power has been allied with high speed; and even 
to the excepted ones such a reasonable batiery may be 
given that we can no Jonger exploit the marron 
which insinuates that. they will, if caught out late, be 
arrested for carrying weapons. 7 

It is a regrettable fashion among some critics of our 
naval programme to deny the usefulness of battle-ships, 
aud to assert an unalterably Gradgrindy belief in unar- 
mored ships. Here is what the late Secretary of the Navy 
set down as the. Department views. ‘‘ The military value 
of a commerce-destroying fleet is easily overrated. Cruis- 
ers directed against an enemy’s wealth afloat are capable 
of doing great d .. They create consternation among 
merchants and worry the people whose property 
they are directed, but, unsuppo by ships of the line, 

r operations; are perhaps never decisive of a war. 
During the twenty years from 1792 to 1812, the period 
covered by the French Revolution, French cruisers and 
privateers captured many thousands of British vessels and 
cargoes, but these ‘captures operated more to provoke a 
spirit of determined hostility among the British people 
than to create such distress or alarm as would put an 
to hostilities. Epgilish line-of-battle ships, instead of scat- 
tering to convoy merchant-vessels, hunted and destroyed 
the French vessels of war at the battle of the Nile, at 
Cape St. Vincent, and at Trafalgar. In the mean time, in 
ae of her losses of merchant - ships and their 

gland continued to grow rich me commerce. th 
her mighty battle-ships she cut off Napoleon’s communica- 
tions by water; with her wealth she subsidized her en- 
emies; and-it is undoubtedly true that the two great fac- 
tors in the downfall of the great conqueror were the 
numerous battle-ships of England, with their hardy crews 
of Anglo-Saxons, and the enormous wealth of the greatest 
sea oo in the world. 

** The history of our civil war furnishes a more recent 
and familiar proof of my statement. The cruises of the 
Alabama and her sister ships were uncommonly successful. 

plots of Jean Bart and Duguay- 
Trouin. History will:rank him as one of the most famous 
rovers of the seas.. His success delighted the Confederates, 
but it did not benefit their cause. indeed. were the 
complaints made against President Lincoln because he 
sent 80 few shipé:to search for the Confederate cruisers 
but he was too wise to listen to'the clamor. The fleets o 
the United Stétes were not to be thus diverted from their 
purpose: They blockaded be po of the Confederacy, 
they penstriied “its rivers, cut off its interior communica- 
tions, and tliis it was that the navy rendered services to 
the: caifse ofthe Union which the public has never 


fully appredhed. » Merchants insured against war 


and individwel losses were borne by communities. Com- 
merce-destroyiig was irritating, but it decided nothing. 
federates 


hav@-been ineffectual even if the Con 


ten times-as-many 


possessed cruisers, a8 
they were by line- of- battle ships. 


| 
| 
| 
n a fleet, for here het speed must be varied constantly to i 
suit the position in line, the change of bearing, or the 
sudden demands for urgency, such as the chasing, scout 
retreating, or des -work which an admiral ma 
who cross the Atlantic aboard one of the marvellous mail- 
boats, and wonder why our men-of-war do not equal the 
so maintained, had better before 
therto, in special naval vesseis, such as 0-boats, 
; and even taking the question by and jarge, it is importance. In my ‘opinion,” says Captain Pellew, “the 
not hazardous to assert that the average speed of modern sim of all.manceuvring and preliminary practice with the 
-of -war is to-day at least a knot than the aver- gun should be to get an opportunity to ram.” 
in this country, but facile 
Rear-Admira] Ammen, to whose persistency is 
rom ectly mpers of suc ue the — not the —_ in its final ~ , 
rams have mes _ an important part, some- 
times the ra, a n sea-fights ; and other officers of 
approved experience believe in a ‘‘ swarm of rams” as the 
only possible solution of the war-ship problem. Most 
modern ships have a ram bow, and these experts who de- 
have so much accustomed the public to wonderful sea_ clare that the'torpedo fired from a ship is simply a logical 
performances that the results are cheerfully accepted extension ofthe ram principle are too persistent with 
without a knowledge of the credit due the constructors text and. sermon to be silenced by derisive platitudes. 
and engineers who have achieved them. But with greater Should the question be governed b of employmen 
experience, the higher surely will be the oe 
4 which every ove must give; for, as Chief- 
White of the British navy has truly said, ‘‘ when it is 
realized that a vessel weighing ter thousand tons can be ' 
propelied over a distance of nine knots in an hour by the 
combustion of leag than one ton of coal, the ten-thousandth 
-her own it will be admitted that the result 
defence who decry Souerasens upon the londly vaunted 
creative-possibilities of our people must not believe that 
| 
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“If our government in the future is to 
have naval strength enough to command the 
peace and be in a condition to ‘euforce the 
terms dictated by its sense of right and jus- 
tice,’ it must have more battle - ships, and 
must build a reasonable number of torpedo- 


boats. 

‘* Believing that our force of cruisers was 
relatively far in advance, I have continu- 
ously advocated additional battle-ships, tor- 
pedo-boats, and light-draught gunboats for 
special service in our own foreign wa- 
ters,” 

Sixteen vessels of the cruiser class are borne 
on the navy list; of these, thirteen are par- 
tially protected or protected cruisers, viz., 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Newark, Charies- 
ton, imore, San Francisco, Philadelphia, 
‘Olympia, Cincinnati, Raleigh, Columbia, and 
Minneapolis ; and three are cruisers—Mont- 
gomery, Detroit, and Marbichead. 
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It is still a burning tactical question 
whether boats or torpedo flotillas 
are not, in h ; 
plant huge ships and monster fleets. Is or 
is not David to kill on me not the 
whirring pygmy with the air-gun, putty- 
blower all,a better man than the 
lumbering giant with an unwieldy club? In 
season and out the torpedo man shouts for 
the supremacy of his type, let all else pr 
ish; not because of its cheapness, which is 
granted, but because it, it is the essential of 
naval warfare. With equal fervor, possibly, 
the battle-ship man denies all but the aux- 


-sea duels or actions, to sup- | - 


forces by all the maritime governments ex- 
cept England 
despite those inexorable truths of 
which Captain Alfred Mahan has 
earnestly in his Sea Power. 
Leaving out the yalue of the navy as the de- * 
termining factor in a consi 

tion of the shippin 
should alone be su 
necessity of a great floating defence. 
What more, the av 
steamers 
oll types is so 
that in every way the intrinsic value and the 

ing advanced With progress v 

tion march of Jaw and order among 


With our relatively weak force and want | 
of system, the fleets, notably those of the 
three or four great nations, appear enor- 
mous, but in resylts even these are far below | 
the standards which the autonomy and dig- 
nity of the_sea po x 
to the President for 1896, Secretary 
rbert showed the number and classes of 
foreign and home vessels in service, author- 
ized, or building, all serviceable, and 
ed for the protection of national inte 
and of the merchant fleets afloat to be 


so brilliantly 


to build 


tion, with the 


nations. 


vavies. It must 


}to-say so, but, on thé whole, it seems to be 


the > would better look for their inspira- 
| th¢yliveries of coachmes. If the automo- 


\ It voices dumb, its splendors laid 


iliary value of the torpedo craft, and, as the | follows: 
England. | France. | Russia | Ital 
aleaiale 
Rattle-ships; First class...... 12) 34) 10/ 8 5 6 6} 4a}... 
Second claas....'/12 ...| 123] & 2 7| 2}... 
Third class......) 12 ...| 11) 2]... nook 
Coast defence ships ........... 13] 16)... 
Cruisers : 
16 16) 9/1 5 2; 3 
Second and third classes. ..| 5) | 94/ 77/10!) 9 1 TI... 
ships or 19}... 18 | 22)... 
Torpedo-gunboats. ............ 3411213 2 4 
Torpedo boats ... 18; 19; 4 


OF golde 
. OF fulfilled, despairs forgot, 


~ 


last word spoken, repeats the echoes of Yalu 
an‘l of Wei-bai-wei as proof of this belief. 
When the wily torpedo nian gore the fate 
of the Blanco Encalada at Caldera, and of the 
Aquidaban at Desterro, the proof - fortified 
holder of the big ship’s brief retorts that 
both earned their fates by a neglect of the 
simplest sea devices, and that the torpedoes 
wasted in the attack before the death-stroke 
showed the futility of the weapon. 

The truth is, the torpedo-boat has proved. 
to be a very delicate instrument, even the 
modern type, for there is a general abandon: 
ment of the smaller boats for sea work. Not 
only is the machinery liable to derangement, 
under simple conditions, but even in moder- 
ate weather a day or two is sufficient to ex- 
haust the stanchest crew, because of the ex- 
cessive liveliness of the — Still, all the 
nations are building the larger boats, and it 
is idle to deny their value when over 1600 
are afloat or under construction, and while a 
mad rivalry exists in their production. In 
the matter of speed the record climbs slowly 
but curiously. In Notes of the Year's Naval 
Progress(1896). Ensign Kitelle, U.8.N., writes: 
‘‘A French boat broke the record with a 
speed of 81.029 knots, and England is now 
contracting for two boats to make 32 knots, 
and many more at 80 knots. Mr. J. A. Nor- 
mand shows theoretically, under the laws 
governing 6 and displacement, that for 
a vessel of tons displacement the propuk 
sive efficiency is at a maximum when the 
speed is about 28.8 knots, so that above this 
speed the performance of the vessel im- 
proves, He believes that by re less 
reserve buoyancy and co ingly in- 
creasing the power the s of torpedo- 
boats of 800 tons may excéed 34 knots.” 

This is a fine ponies. for 34 knots mean 
nearly 40 land miles an hour. 

We have in our service four torpedo-boats 
—the Cushing, Porter, Stiletto, and Hricsson— 
and twelve others under construction, which 
are to develop speeds, according to class, 
from 20 and knots to 80 knots. 

Eighteen gunboats comprise our contribu- 
tion to types which are useful in peace, nota- 
bly in Asiatic and Brazilian waters, because 
they are light in draught and small enough 
to be asylums of command for middle-aged 
li-utenant-commanders and lieutenants who 
have stagnated for years ih subordinate 
sitions. Their war value is not great, but 
their flag-showing possibilities are not light! 
to be passed over. In any event, they se 
as “ie to the Cerberus of niggardly appro- 

riation committees, for when these strain at 

mttle-ships, much-bothered secretaries can 
induce them to swallow guuboats, ially 
if it be promised that the names of favored 
boroughs will be tacked to them. The Ve- 
suvius has not achieved the place so loudl 

heralded for dynamite cruisers, and the . 
land submarine torpedo-boat is still in ag 


stage. 
t has been impossible within 
afforded to go into the details of f ser- 


Vices, but as a tag to this article it may be 


t 


list. 
notwithstanding 


One question which natural! 
Americans is our relative posit 
This is more-or less difficult to define, 
hit-or-miss statements ' 
of the press—fur it may be accepted confi- 
dently that most tables are misieadin 
cause the valuation is based not upon 
ing values, but upon the number and to 
of ships, irrespective of their age, s , 
battery power, or armor. In the 
below these principal features have been con- 
sidered separately, and reasonable allowance 
has been made for divergences from the 
assumed normal—the figures 57.5 for Great 
Britain meaning, for example, that the t- 
ing value of her armored fleet is equal to 
57.5 battle-ships of the type (1896) assumed 
as the standard. This is not rigorously cor- |, 
rect, but it is near enough to make us wish 
nation which we love so well 
, and not @ reasonably dou 


The unknown stars are golden isles 


| Ob, I would gladly share the years 
} The world grows sweeter while its fears 


| 
| Standing. > 


Nation. 


Great Britain... 


‘Relative 


motives? 


digni 
without entirely losing the air of familiarity 
with horse the nearer 
tion. of the agjomoti ve-drivers seem to 

pri out with the idea of 
making them look like coachmen. Some of 
“in clothes of the material known 


- Jooking 

like coachmen is 
~so conspicuously lackio 
es. ‘Imitation won't do in. their 
case. They are a new type. and some sort 
of fitting garb must graduall 
ed to suit tiem. . 
decordus; and; above all, it must 
confidence. This last is the great point. 4 
drawn by horses the occupants have 


-0n collision; but if an auto- 
ything, the passengers are 


AUTOMOTIV E-DRIV ERS. 


Wnhuart of the drivers of the electric auto- 
What model are they to pattern 
by? How are they to dress, and how com 

themselves? W 
this matter, the importance of which be- 


have been 


them a 


as 


of any head 


BALTIMORE 


approaches perfec. 


8, with 
game color as 
make 
rvecnuse 

in_ borsiness, 
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well to add two tables which show the rela- 
tive positions of tlie 
be remembered that abroad naval armaments © 
are neither so extensive nor so costly, abso- 


lutely or proportionally, as land establish- 
J Indeed, compared with armies, na- 
red secondary 


to get the full benefit of the experi- 
evce. Whatever citizen hires an automo- 


cle is: thoroughly competent and responsible. 
This 

peal as far as bie to the eye and appear 
at a glance. The clothing that inspires most 
elalibones in New York is that worn by thé 
polite. It is a huge compliment to the police 


‘true.- Projectors of automotives who are 
ng about for the best costume for their 


the uniform of the police than in 


tiveemen could wear a spiked helmet like 


“3 THE FUTURE. 

On, what delight have I foreseen 
Iniduys that leave the days behind! 

Fakh, like the earth, is ever green, 

' One thing forever new and kind— 

It burns. among our lives serene, 

A dgathiess glory of the mind. 


The Past lies backward with its dead, 


With all the leaves of summers shed: 
praise to them who lived and made 
better for their strong words said, 
Fer what is learued, for what has staid! 


The Pagt is real to me, though not 
Mére real than what the Future hoards: 
in it@augury bears the bt | 
n loves and broken swords, 


‘slaves made equal to their lords. 


More than the man to me the child, 
‘More than things done the things undone; 
can foretell some rapture wild 
‘waits the coming of a sun? 
Who can | song unguiled 
By sorrowing lips of any ove? 


There are skies in heaven beyond the skies 
Mén view through magic telescopes ; 
6nd the far-seen blue there lies 
‘world of infinite dreams and hopes: 


Where springs lie sweet on flowering 
slopes. 


That wait for them new-born to-day; 


p softly hushed or brushed away— 
And whoso looks ahead appears 
One-who may bravely fare and pray. 
» GgorGe Epear Monteomery. 
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OLD. BEST 
WHISKEY. 

IN AMERICA 
Endorsed by Leading Physicians: 


To ladies obliged: to stimulant it 
ts recommended because of its ee 


Purity, Géntle Mello 
Sold at first-class Cafés’ 


the SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOST WELCOME 


SILENT. 
Mother’s Machine’’ 


With Latest Improvements. Lightest 


Easiest Managed. 
Greatly aids domestic biiss. 


ENTERTAINING EASY. 
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| “Search-Light”’. 
Always Bright. 


A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
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For Sale Everywhere, 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 
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im about the streets WEDDING GIFT. 
his heart beats stoully 
tween steel rit SIMPLE STRONG 
asaurance that the man who steers the vebi- ' 
| 
\ 
more chary of running into their ve KS | 
And of course every automotive -driver 
ould have a special license, only to be issued 
cle twelve times from the Batiery to Colum- 
| bia University without serious accident. 
PUNCH 
| 
1 MIN 
4 
7 NOON 
| 
| 
| “WELL, that looks natural,” said the old soldier, | _“™ 
| loons at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast ll —e 
place of ordinary milk that failed on account 
of storm. “It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we ’ Ste 
used during the war.”—{ Adv. } SI ‘A RGH 
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Greek Artillery. 


THE TURKS IN THESSALY. 


THE retreat of the Greeks from Dhomoko was probably 
the last act in the Greco-Turkish war. If hostilities are 
resumed, the contest will almost certainly include more 
than these two countries. England has definitely an- 
nounced her withdrawal from the concert of Europe if 
the Turks do not withdraw from Thessaly, and that can 
scarcely be held to mean anything else than the purpose 
to act with Greece should there be occasion. Meantime 
each party is doing its best to strengthen its position. 

The Greeks are drilling their troops, and erecting forti- 
fications at the famous pass of Thermopylae—which Gen- 
eral Miles, who has recently visited Thessaly, pronounces 
impregnable. That term, however, is not to be taken ab- 
solutely in these days of Krupp cannon. Whether 25,000, 
or even 50,000, men can hold successfully any position 
against 150,000 to 200,000 men supplied with the best 
modern arms may be doubted; and the Greek ministry, 


= 


Greek Infantry. 


THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR-—THE LAST 
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Turkish Infantry. 


Greek Infantry. 


recognizing the gravity of the situation, is putting forth 
every effort to defend Athens—at the same time that it 
announces to the powers that, having obeyed their in- 
structions, it relies upon their protection. 

On the other hand, the Turks are acting as if they had 
not the faintest idea of — the province, which, after 
sixteen years of Greek rule, is again—providentially, as 
they believe—in their hands. The whole machinery of 
provincial government is being established and put in run- 
ning order. The entire list of officers, from the vali down 
to the mudir, have been appointed. Customs are being col- 
lected, Moslem schools opened, and, most important of all, 
arrangements are being rapidly perfected for the receipt of 
taxes as soon as the fall harvest shall be ready. With 
these go apparently the usual concomitants of Moslem ad- 
ministration—bribery, extortion, outrage of every kind. 
Just how much truth there is in these stories it is of course 
impossible to say just now. At Larissa and Volo the 
Turkish army seems to have acted in a wonderfully exem- 


The Crown-Prince. 


THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR—GREEKS 


RETREATING FROM DHOMOKO—THE C 
The Crown-Prince is lying beside the Fire, while two of his Officers are cutting Brush to feed it wi 


STAND OF THE GREEKS—THE BATTLE OF DHOMOKO. 


at way, but there are always camp-followers, and the 
oslems of Thessaly may be by no means unwilling to 
take advantage of their supremacy. At any rate, the fact 
that the ambassadors at Constantinople have sent repre- 
sentatives to Thessaly to investigate shows that the re- 
ports have reached them and are not considered ill founded. 
The events of the next few weeks will be watched with 
interest. That an immediate solution will be reached is 
scarcely probable. Turkey is well versed in the arts of 
delay, and Russian and German diplomacy is fully equal 
to the occasion. There will be protests, perhaps resigna- 
tions or dismissals of Turkish ministries, shifting of re- 
sponsibility from one to another, requests for delay until 
certain charges and claims can be investigated, and so the 
summer will wear away. Whether any of the powers 
can take decisive action without bringing on war is not 
evident. Valiant words have been spoken, but with the 
Turk words count very little, especial! y when against Eng- 
land’s words he can balance Germany's active assistance. 


ROWN-PRINCE AND HIS STAFF IN THE FOURKA PASS. 
th. In the Background Fugitives and Soldiers are hurrying down the Road. 
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HoWEVER INTANGIBLE the college boating situation 
may be as to the results of next week's racing on the 
Hudson, there is at least a strong probability that the 
winner of the Harvard-Yale-Cornell ‘varsity race will 
beat Cornell’s winning time (19 m. 21 s.) of last year. 
And even that prospect depends for eventuation entirely 
upon the condition of the water. 

This, at least, is a fact, however—that Harvard’s crew 
of 97 is a Ts and a faster one than the 96 eight 
whom Cornell defeated by two and one-half lengths. 
Just at present Cornell’s prospects are not so encouraging 
as they were this time last season, or, indeed, as they were 
at the opening of the present season—but more of that 
anon. 

There is, of course, no comparison possible between 
Yale’s crews of 96 and '97, for the obvious reason that in 
’96 the men trained for a sprint of about one mile and a 
quarter, and this year they are not only preparing for a 
race of four miles, but using a style of rowing totally 
changed from that employed by Yule crews for five years 
back. And in this latter style—a return to first princi- 
ples, I shall call it—Yale has made considerable improve- 
ment in the last month. 


THE RACE WITH Wisconsin afforded the first oppor- 
tunity of noting what progress the men had made, under 
racing conditions, with the new stroke. But it was a 
small opportunity, after all, as the Yale eight was 
put on its mettle for not over a half-mile at the 
beginning, when it had obtained a lead of three lengths, 
and seemed content, voluntarily or otherwise, I cannot 
say, to let it go at that. Although there appeared no 
reason why the distance should not, and judged b 
the work in the first half-mile, could not, be incre , 
yet close observation of Yale at the finish was not con- 
vincing that they were pulling easily. They did swing 
past the two-mile flag with a long slow stroke, and con- 
tinued for a half-mile farther to their boat-house, show- 
ing plenty of reserve force, but they gave the impression 


YALE’S RETURN TO FIRST ROWING PRINCIPLES. 
The "97 "Varsity at Full Reach. 


of putting all their power into each stroke—more power 
than the pace of the boat indicated. I mention this point 
particularly because their brushes with the Freshmen 
crew throughout the spring practice at New Haven have 
revealed the same tendency. 


As For YAL®’S CHANGED STYLE of rowing, it is,as I 
have said, rather a return to first principles than a revolu- 
tion. Certainly, at a glance, the average observer would 
conclude the ‘* Cook stroke” to be a thing of the past. . If 
we recall the straight ramrodlike back of the Yale oars- 
man of four or five years past, and the beautiful precision 
with which. he timed arm, Jeg, and shoulder motion on 
the full reach, we-can see no resemblance to the compara- 
tively rather slovenly way in which the men at present 
rowing stretch themselves out on the catch, with back 
bowed and shoulders dropped. The contrast is just as 
marked and of the same nature on the finish. 

And yet an analysis of these differences goes to con- 
vince that Mr. Cook has not, after all, strayed so very far 
from the lines which, year after year, brought success to 
the Yale crew. In the application of their power there is 
no very decided departure from the old methods. Instead 
of the legs having the greater share of the work, as for- 
merly, it is now more evenly distributed between the back 
and the legs. 

In the mutter of catch—of the clean straight pull through 
the water and the quick smooth finish — there 1s but 
slight alteration in the out-board work. Mr. Cook's new 
ideas are entirely English, and he is endeavoring to coach 
his crew to row as successful Leander rowed last year. 


Since Mr. Coox’s OLD were also English, and 
as in twenty years there has been but little change In that 
school of rowing, the old and the new, as exemplified in 
the Yale boat, come very near to each other in many 

oints, 

, I incline to the belief that rowing-men at Poughkeepsie 
will discover no marked alteration in the Yale style of 
97 from that taught at New Haven from 86 to 92. Since 
that time and up to this year Yale has been gradually but 
certainly shortening her stroke. 
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Up to the time the crew 
went to New London, ten 
days ago, its form was not 
equal to that of:the usual 
Yale crew on June 1. 

But the last week at New 
Haven showed emphatic 
improvement, and the crew 
has been going along on 
the same line since it began 

ractice on the Thames. 

he body-work of the men 
is very much better, and 
the swing receives due at- 
tention from individuals 
and crew. But the out- 
board work, in which Yale 
crews have invariably ex- 
celled, is, this year, the day 
of this writing. cOnsidera- 
bly below the standard. 
The blades show more 
uncertainty and rougher 
handling than we are ac- 
customed to see. 


EVEN MORE lisconcert- 
ing is the occasional break 
at No. 5, who allows him- 
self to drop down on the 
full reach when the three 
stern men are coming up, 
and as a result his power is 
applied too late. This isa 
fault which a conscientious 
man can remedy, and I ex- 
pect to see the Yule eight 
showing a clean swing and 
powerful stroke when they 
are worked into racing 
form. At present they are D. Neilson. 
not so well together or so — 
finished as Harvard and 
Cornell, although the boat 
travels evenly and smooth- 
ly, with only the slightest 
hitch between strokes. That rhythmic stroke that char- 
acterized Yale crews for four years past has been aban- 
doned, but in its stead has come a power which, when 
the men get on a good streak of work, sends the shell 
nlong at a lively pace. The photograph we publish this 
week conveys a suggestion of that power. 

Yale may be beaten at Poughkeepsie, as popular opin- 
ion anticipates, and to which I do not at present sub- 
scribe, but I am persuaded the crew will not be the poor- 
ext she has sent out in recent years, and it ought to be 
better than some that liave taken victory to New Haven. 
With the exception of No. 4, the crew is determined upon, 
and in fact has been for some time. Langford is making 
a fine stroke-oar, and Yale will be stronger at this most 
important seat than any other crew on the river, despite 
the three excellent strokes in the Harvard, Cornell, and 
Columbia boats. Griswold, Allen, and Bailey are at 7, 6, 
and 5. No. 4 seems to rest between Greenway and Mills. 


‘Campbell, Whitney, and Rogers are at 3, 2, and bow. It 


is not a crew of exceptional individuals, but they are a 
good even lot, and should.work into a very smueut-guiten 
eight. Of this I shall be better able to judge after my 
last look at them, while this is on the press. 


IT 18 RATHER LATE to enter into detailed comment on 
Wisconsin’s showing against Yale—and, moreover, space 


is wanting. But I cannot 


refrain from complimenting 
these Western university 
oarsmen on their sportsman- 
ly spirit both in and before 
the race. To set out Upon a 
journey of twelve hundred 
miles, with certain defeat all 
but visible at the other end, 
indicates indomitable cour- 


e. 
ne Added to this trial of so 
long a trip was the further 
handicap of a crew consider- . 
ably broken up at the elev- 
enth hour, and no substitutes 
of equal skill to put into the 
t 


The odds against them, 
however, appeared not to 
discourage. They stuck man- 
fully to their work, and in 
the actual race rowed them- 
selves to a stand-still with 
commendable pluck. Their 
hearts were of the right sort, 
but their skill wag unequal 
to the demand put upon 
it. Yale’s time for the 
two miles was 10 m. 54s., 
Wisconsin’s, ten seconds 
slower, although on the 
home course and before her 
crew was broken up Wis- 
consin had done 10 m. 25 s. 
While admiring their plucky 
venture, I cannot help won- 
dering whether an equal 
expenditure of money and 
energy in nearabout home 
waters would not ‘result in 
more satisfactory and more 
permanent benefit to Wis- 
consin and to Middle West- 
ern university bouting gen- 
erally. 


Ir Cornett this year 
wins either of the four-mile 
races to which her crew is 
committed, it will be in spite 
of and not because of the 
‘varsity material left over 


E. M. Underwood. 


J. H. Maybery. 
100 Yards, 9 4-5 «. 
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W. M. Cratchfleld. Davis (Gapi.i. 


= 
W.H. Johnson (Manager). D. W. Jones, 
W. J. Polk. J. A. Omberg. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY TRACK TEAM—WINNERS OF SOUTHERN INTER- 
COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP '97. 


from last year. Cornell’s experience this season has been 
most unhappy. Beginning the year with all the members 
of last year’s winning ’varsity and Freshmen crews back at 
work, there was indeed sufficient occasion for Cornel! men 
to view the '97 racing outlook with complacency. There 
was never a year when rowing material at Cornell was 
so abundant — five eight-oared crews turned out every 
night—the varsity (the '96 crew intact, with one excep- 
tion), the second ‘varsity, the Annapolis crew (the win- 
ning Freshmen of '96), the 97 Freshmen, and a_ boat 
feo accommodated candidates not placed in any of the 
others. 

The ’varsity worked well at first, and then took a slump 
from which it never recovered, and during which the An- 
napolis crew beat it handily at any distance and at every 
meeting. Threats of a ‘‘ shake up” were of little avail; 
the crew rowed well together, but had no life, and seem- 
ed little inclined to acquire any. Several changes were 
made, but about ten days ago Courtney dismissed from 
the crew all but two of the old ‘varsity men, and refilled 


their places from the Annapolis boat. f 


THUS AT THIS WRITING Dalzell, Bentley, Wakeman, 


King, Oddie, Odell, Savage, and Carter are rowing as 


the ’varsity crew, all of whom save Bentley and Savage 
‘rowed against the naval cadets last month, and five pulled 


A. Kraentzlein 


H, F. Cochems. raen 
Shot, 4) ft. 6 in. 290-Yard Hurdles, 25 3-5 s. 


John Richards. 
1290-Yard Hurdles, 15 4-5 s. 
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wind and strength, and 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS, BERKELEY OVAL, NEW YORK, MAY 29, 1897. 
: 
Event i Winner. pte Inter-collegiate Record. Year made. 
let place, 5 points; place, 2 points ; i 1 > 
3d place, | pvint. = 
Fisher, 10 2-5 s. *945 +s. B. J. Wefers, Georgetown Univ. 1896 
100-yard dash 2 5 1 Whittemére | 
olfelt, 7 
saree cadences 2 Wefers, 223 3-5 ** t 211-5 B. J. Wefers, Georgetown Univ. 1896 
220-yard dash ... 5 wisbuty. 
urke, 

Garvan 50 2-5 491-2 “ G. B. Shattuck, Amherst. 1892 
440-yard run ...... 5 He ’ | 
880-yard ran 5 1 m, 58 2-5 “ 1m.564-5 Evan Hollister, Harvard. 1896 

One-mile ran 1 4“ 4“ 2325 G.W. Orton, Univ. of Penn. 1895 
One-mile walk 5 1 Phillipe, 2 6“ 554-5 6° 5345 ¥F. H. Borcherling, Princeton. 1893 
Perkins, « L. Williams, Yale; 1891 
| 120-yard hurdles ee eee eee 6 2 Vai 16 15 4-5 Stephen Chase, Dartmouth. 1896 
1 Be 
220-yard hurdles | 1; 5 2 25 4-5 J. L. Bremer, Harvard. 1895 
neor, 
igh j thencasd] 344 Merwiu-—Moree, | ¢ 6ft. 3 in. 6ft 38 in. J. D, Winsor, Jr., Univ. of Penn. 1897 
Running high jump ........ | 5 34 34; 34 ‘Carroll-Baxter. | | 
. J. Remington, ; 
i ad j | Garrett, 2“ 458" 92 ‘“* 111-4 “ Victor Mapes, Columbia. 1891 
Running broad jump.......-.. 5 1 2 t 
ohnson, 
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in the ’96 Freshmen boat. The substitutes are Bailey and 
Raymond, Moore and Spillman, the first two having had 
seats in the Annapolis boat, and Spillman being the ’var- 
sity captain. 
it speaks volumes of praise for the discipline of the 
Cornell boating department when the ’varsity crew—a win- 
ner the previous year—is so completely annihilated, and a 
‘varsity captain put on the substitute list. But it also 
reflects discredit upon the men that such drastic measures 
were made necessary so late in the:season. The retire- 
ment of the veterans has not resulted (as the newspapers 
had it) from any offence so specific or so recent as ‘‘ short- 
cake.” But there has not been conscientious training any 
of the time since the work began. It really seems in- 
conceivable that a Cornell man should, in this most im- 
portant year of.all rowing years, slight his training; but 
with some of the men there have been late going to bed, 
careless eating and living—the things which hurt a mans 
that have seriously wrenched Cor- 
well’s boating prospects barely a month before her most im- 
portant race. 


So CORNELL'S PRESENT 'VARSITY is practically her '96 
Freshmen crew redressed—the eight that defeated the Har- 
vard, Columbia, and Univ. of Penn. Freshmen crews last 
year on the Hudson, and the one which last month beat the 
naval cadets by two lengths for two miles in 11 m. 15 s. 

It is a thoroughly good crew, rather light for a ‘var- 
sity—160 pounds average—but very little lighter than the 

winning crew of last year. Its time is excellent, and the 
stroke is not a particle different from that of last year, 
although it differs from the stroke both Harvard and Yale 
are using this year, principally in being shorter. It 
has shown good speed for two miles, but is not quite up 

to the Cornell standard for best crews. There has been 

little opportunity in the last week for work on the lake, 
so what it is doing for three and four miles has not yet 
developed. It is not unlikely that Cornell will rely large- 
ly upon what she beli¢ves to be the superiority, for four 
miles, of the Americanized English stroke over the 
straight English method as adopted by Harvard and Yale. 

At the time I last saw the crews, the Cornell boat seemed 
to have greater pace than Harvard and Yale, but not to 
run so smoothly between strokes as Harvard, nor to have 
the suggestion of power that the Yale crew gives. Both 
the Harvard and the Yale men are superior to Cornell in 
point of physique. But races are not won on the physique 
of the men sitting in the boats. 

Since the other page of this Department went to press, 
and as this one is about to go, word comes from Ithaca 
that Courtney has made another change in the recently 
chosen ’varsity, putting in Briggs, Spillman, and Moore at 
stroke, 6,and3. It is desperately ill luck for Cornell that 
somany ‘‘shake-ups” should be necessary within two 
weeks of the race. Every day lost now in trying com- 
a must materially affect Cornell’s chances on the 

oth. 


HARVARD HAS HAD NONE of the difficulty encountered 
at either Yale or Cornell. In no period of Harvard’s 
athletic history has there been a boating interest to com- 
pare with that of this year, and never before within my 
recollection has a single policy of coaching met with Bos- 
ton Harvard’s approval. It is even a greater undertaking 
to harmonize Boston Harvard, or Harvard Boston (I have 
never quite made up my mind which is the more truly 
descriptive), than to turn out a good eight. A crew de- 
veloped along modern lines is of itself a novelty at Har- 
vard, but the unity of all the disgruntled rowing shades 

Of Boston Harvard in concerted support of one defined 
. System is nothing short of a nine days’ wonder. 

And both of these things Mr. R. C. Lehmann has accom- 
plished. What greater claim can a man have on the grati- 
tude of American sportsmen! 

How each one of several Boston Harvards-I have in 
mind has refrained from taking unto himself the credit 
for Mr. Lehmann’s visit and work I cannot, I confeés, 
viewed by the light of other days, understand. 


SPEAKING OF Mr. LEHMANN REMINDS ME of the din- 
ber and reception given to him by the University Ath- 
letic Club a week or so ago. Mr. Lehmann has had no 
entertainment in this country that so frankly and gen- 
uinely expressed the esteem iu which he is held by Amer- 


ican college men. He of course knows that Harvard 
men keenly appreciate his work for them, but university 
men generally feel that he has done American boating an 
iuestimable service, aud shown extreme sportsmanship in 
coming over as he has, and we all want him to know how 
we feel. That was the sentiment which impelled the 
University Athletic Club, with its membership drawn from 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Dart- 
mouth, Cornell, and others, to give Mr. Lehmann the glad 
hand. 

It was, too, a most appropriate opening of the club’s 


‘new home at 19 West Thirty-fourth Street. It gives me 


unqualified pleasure to note the prosperity of the Univer- 
sity Athletic Club, and to commend it to college men. 
The place it is filling in the university world is so praise- 
worthy as to warrant its support in every quarter. Not 
the least commendable of its efforts to give the younger 
college set an attractive and wholesome club life is the 
recent amendment to its constitution, which grants to 
graduates of less than four years’ 
a of a portion of the initiation fee. In its Thirty- 


urth Street house there is ample accommodation for the | 


membership that found the old home too confined, and 
abundant and handsome facilities for the entertainment 
of their friends. 


THE PRESENT ENCOURAGING CONDITION of Harvard’s 
crew comes not from the return of veteran oarsmen, or 
even because of a supply of unusually good material. Of 
the men in the boat to-day, beginning at the bow—Mar- 
vin, Bull, Wrightington, Sprague, J. H. Perkins, J. F. 
Perkins, Goodrich, and Boardman, stroke—which is prob- 
ably the definite make-up, except in case of accident, 
Captain Goodrich, J. F. Perkins, and Sprague are the 
only men who sat in last year’s boat, although Bull was 
a substitute. The substitutes this year are McDuffie, 
Thomson, Hollister, and Whitbeck. 

The material has not been above the average at any 
time, nor are there exceptionally strong oars among the 
eight men finally chosen. But a splendid spirit has dom- 
inated the oarsmen from the beginning—a spirit which 
recognized the unanimous backing of the university and 
urged on the men to their utmost endeavors. In so far 
the material has been unusually good, and Mr. Lehmann 

~has done the rest. 


THE ENGLISH STROKE pulled by Harvard, and that 
shown in the present work of Yale, have no real esseutial 
difference, and no visible difference except that Yale re- 
covers much lower than Harvard. The reach is about 
the same, and each rows the stroke well out. Harvard 
does her work much more smoothly at this writing, and 
seems to recover with less effort. Her general work is 
cleaner, and the crew has done faster rowing; but Yale 
gives the impression of greater power. 

Harvard has done some rather fast work on occasions, 
and shown several times a rare turn of speed for a half- 
mile. It will take a lively crew indeed to get the lead 
on her at the start. 


THE CoLUMBIA ’vARsITy has been so handicapped by 

the rough water which obtains off its boat-house on the 
Hudson most of the time that good practice has been in- 
termittent, and the eight has not therefore got smoothed 
out in its work. 
_ Notwithstanding, Mr. Cowles has succeeded in implant- 
ing the fundamentals of a stroke which, carried out to its 
perfection, should give Columbia a faster crew than the one 
which defeated Cornell in 95. It is not so pretty, perhaps, 
as the stroke of that year, but it has more reach and pow- 
er and suggests more pace. 

Of last year’s crew there are in the 97 boat Stroke Pierre- 

nt, Longacre (7), Carter (6), and Captain Pressprich (2); 

utnam, at bow, was a substitute last year. The new 
men are Shattuck (5), MacKay (4), Lewis (3). The firstand 
last are entirely new to rowing, while MacKay captained 
the Freshmen. 

Physically there will not be a better crew at Pough- 
keepsie; the men in the waist of the boat are powerful 
and, judged by the work they frequently do in an after- 
noon, apparently tireless. If they get smoothed out 
and improve their blade- work, they ought to make a 
strong bid for the Cornell-Columbia-Penosylvania race. 
At present, the outboard-work is not good; but what 


seems to me more important is their failure to get hold 
of the water at the beginning of the stroke. They do not 
make the most of the long reach, and there is a tendency 
not to row the stroke out. In other words, the blade is not 
working much more than half the time it is in the water. 
This is true of about every man in the boat save Pierre- 

ont. Longacre is naturally the best oar in the boat, but 

is blade does not do the work it should; it is not more 
than half covered to begin with, and the catch is weak; 
there is no drive in his stroke, and that has its influence 
on all the other starboard men. 

No. 2 and bow row in good form, but too much in the 
air, and they have rowed long enough to do better. No. 5, 
absolutely new to rowing, gets more drive in his stroke 
than any other man in the boat except Pierrepont. The 
men will have to work hard the balance of the month to 
get on even terms with Cornell. 

The Freshmen manage to get good pace out of their 
boat; more than I saw in the Cornell Freshmen. 

Pennsylvania I have not seen. ; 

Yale’s Freshmen are travelling faster than Harvard's or 


Cornell’s. 


No CREW OF THE YEAR has done such admirable work 
under the circumstances as that put forth by the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis. The time permitted 
the cadets for practice is so limited that attainment of 

form is really remarkable. Add to this the further 
act of there being but 200 men in the academy, and the 
splendid work of these young gentlemen may be ade- 
quately appreciated. The same handicap is experienced 
and equal praise due in football and baseball. The cadet 
at Annapolis and at West Point must be a sportsman 
indeed to stick to these games. But he does stick to 
them, and his success has been emphatic. May it never 
be less! 

William D. Connor, who was graduated from West 
Point last Wednesday at the h of his class, was the 
captain of the 96 football eleven, and one of the best half- 
backs on the field. 

The Annapolis crew this year was developed under the 
efficient coaching of Richard (best known at Yale as 
‘* Bronco ? Armstrong, and the ~—— were worthy their 
teacher. ny Anmp by about one length, their first race 
of two miles, May 15, against the Cornell eight, of whom 
six were subsequently put into the ’varsity boat. But on 
May 29 they defeated the Univ. of Penn. ’varsity seven 
lengths in three miles. This was the third annual race, 
Univ. of Penn. having won the other two. Rough prac- 
tice water had prevented the cadets from getting into 
their best form before meeting Cornell. 


HAVING WON THE BROWN s&RIES, Yale laid off Green- 
way (that he might be fresh for the first Princeton game), 
went to Providence, and in a game well played by both 
sides was beaten. 

Having won the first Princeton game at New Haven, 
and knowing full well the practical impossibility of win- 
ning the second at Princeton, Yale again husbanded her 
strength last Saturday in preparation for the deciding 
game of the series next Saturday. 

Princeton won the second o* last Saturday easily 
enough (16-8), knocking one of Yale’s substitute pitchers 
out of the box; but the significant features of the play, «s 
bearing on the future, were Princeton’s seven errors (com- 
—_ with Yale’s two), and the way Yale hit Jayne. 

rinceton’s game was loose—so loose as to shake confi- 
dence in her ability to win the deciding game on Satur- 
day next. If she can play a fast, errorless game from 


_the start, Princeton should win: for she is stronger at 


the bat, has a quicker in-field and a more brilliant 
out-field. But another such game as that last Saturday 
will settle her hopes of the 97 triple university leader- 
ship. Yale has demonstrated her ability to play without 
— errors, and to get hits when they are most wanted. 
In a word, Yale is the steadier, aud has a good fighting 
chance for success. 

Harvard is error-making again. Errors and poor base- 
pea | lost the Holy Cross game (2-3), and although 
easily defeating Univ. of Penn. (8-0), she made errors 
enough to have given away several runs. 


Western and Southern inter-collegiate athletic and bicycle 
championships comment next week. CasPAR WHITNEY. 
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